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THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF 
EDUCATION' 


By Sir GILBERT MURRAY 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF GREEK AT 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPE! 


An African Negro once wrote to me to 
sk for a pill to enable him to pass exami- 
The first thing is to realize that 
there is no such pill, no definite external 


1S 


method by which one man can educate 
another. One can only provide opportu- 
nity and encouragement toward self-edu- 
ation. 


Education consists in learning some- 
thing; but what is it that we should learn ? 
Is it No; true 


education probably helps rather than other- 


(1) to get on in the world? 


wise in the struggle for life; but merely to 
concentrate on success in the struggle in- 
volves missing most of the finer parts of 
life. Is it (2) to be useful? No; of course 
true education does essentially make a man 
useful, but, again, to concentrate on making 
yourself useful involves missing much that 
is finer. 

I think that what we should learn is to 
have (a) truer beliefs and (b) better or 
higher desires. We must learn that the 
Ego is not supreme in the universe but 
subordinated ; that our own beliefs and de- 
sires are not the standard but must 
subordinated to some standard which we 


be 


1 Address before the World Conference of Edu- 
cation Associations, Geneva, Switzerland, July 26, 


1929. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY ; 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 


ATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


do not, at any given moment, see fully, but 
are trying to see. Man finds himself, as a 
matter of fact, in a world full of greatness 
and beauty which he does not see or com 
prehend: education is learning to see and 
comprehend that which is above one’s self. 

Many modern systems of education are 
vitiated by one fundamental flaw. In wish 
ing to remove the element of compulsion or 
authority which was excessive in some 
older systems, they have come perilously 
near accepting the individual’s momentary 
desire as the standard by which all values 
are to be judged. This is chaos, both moral 
It is the worst of all sys 
the 
system of learning some sacred books by 


the Bible, the Koran or the works 


and intellectual. 


tems: worse even than antiquated 


heart 
of Confucius 
pupil did at least learn to subordinate him- 


because in those systems the 


self to something higher, and, by the ordi- 
nary processes of idealization, could gen- 
erally discover new and sublime wisdom in 
the ancient book which he He 
learned very little, but he was not the vic- 


revere d. 


tim of chaos. 
How does one learn to ‘‘see and compre 
hend’’? 


as a partially educated person, I 


To speak from my own experi 
ence, 
think I have learned chiefly in three ways: 
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(1) By contact with superior minds, 
some of which were my older relations, the 
masters at school with whom I was inti- 
mate, my school and college friends, and 
perhaps most of all from two or three of 
my tutors at Oxford. One of the best 
points in that far from perfect university 
is the intimate relation—especially in the 
philosophical school—between tutor and 
pupil. Intimate contact is what is needed 
for education; and conversely, organized 
mass teaching seems to me to be, from this 
point of view, of very little use at all. It 
ean give information; and the information 
may provide an opportunity for self-eduea- 
tion, but that is almost all. 

(2) By a similar intimate contact with 
great minds in books and art. To read a 
really great book with understanding and 
enjoyment, again and again, is a wonder- 
ful education. It is only when you know 
such a book well that it gives up its secrets. 
Certain old people in Scotland used to 
know the Bible in this way. At Oxford 
some of us knew Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ 
and Aristotle’s ‘‘Ethies’’ or Aeschylus’ 
‘*Orestes’’ in this way. Many people know 
the four great tragedies of Shakespeare or 
the main works of Goethe or Hegel, Racine 
or Pascal. 

(3) By similar contact with a subject; 
that is, by hard continuous effort moti- 
vated by love of the subject or curiosity 
about it. I know mathematicians and 
biologists who seem to me to have attained 
this power to ‘‘see and comprehend’’ the 
beauty and greatness of the world by pure 
devotion to their subjects. Severe effort 
seems to be essential; equally essential that 
it should not be compulsory or unwilling 
effort. It must be the ‘‘infinite power of 
taking pains,’’ which is made possible by 
the fact that either the pains themselves or 
at least the results of the pains are loved. 

But my subject is not education in gen- 
eral but education in the international 


spirit. One of the subcommittees of the 


League of Nations had the special reference 
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how to ‘‘familiarize young people throug! 
out the world with the principles and wo: 
of the League of Nations and to train the 
younger generation to regard internationa] 
cooperation as the normal method of « 
ducting world affairs.’’ That subeom: 
tee has reported. Its recommendations ar 
before you in many languages; they hay 
been approved by the assembly of th: 
league, and have been admirably set fort 
in a pamphlet by M. Jules Destrée. I w 
say only a few words about them, and 
particular will call your attention 
resolution passed by the Internatio 
Federation of League of Nations Sociecti: 
at Madrid this year, asking this conferen 
to consider the possibility of having 
adopted by associations of teach: 
throughout the world a declaration on t! 
lines of that already accepted by the teac! 
ers of Great Britain. I will, however, ad 
some warnings about the use of varior 
methods of teaching internationalism : 

1. I do not much believe in the direct i 
culeation of internationalism, or of go 
citizenship, or of virtue in any form. In 
culeation breeds resistance. I remember 
class in civies, or the duty of a citizen, 
a certain school, of which much was 
pected; but its chief result was that t! 
pupils used to draw caricatures of t! 
‘*good citizen’’ performing all his variou 
duties. No doubt you ean avoid this da: 
ger if you take your pupils young enoug! 
You ean conduct an effective and insidion 
propaganda among children who are t 
young to protect themselves. The obj 
tion to that is simply that it is unfair: it 
an unfair method which ean be just as wi 
applied for bad purposes as for good. Th¢ 
only thoroughly good method of prop: 
ganda is that which works through uncon 
scious example and indirect influence. 

2. There is travel in foreign countries 


Do not expect too much from it. Of course 


it is all to the good that young peop! 


should visit foreign countries and know 


something of their manners. But remem 
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her that foreign travel sometimes makes 
you dislike actively some nation towards 
which you were quite indifferent before. 
Remember also that some of the most mis- 
hievous politicians of the last generation 
in Europe were famous for their extensive 
| knowledge of foreign countries. The most 
nnoecent statesmen—especially in Britain 
nd America—generally knew nothing 
‘hout foreign countries. The friends of 
eace at that time were generally the sup- 
orters of isolation and non-interference. I 
suite agree that this has changed; for- 
merly, isolation seemed to be the best way 
to keep the peace; now, since the war, the 
nly safe way to peace is constant interna- 
tional cooperation. 

| think the chief advantage of frequent 
ternational conferences which now take 
ee among students and others is the 
ypportunity they give to the workers for 
ace to meet those in other nations who 
re working to the same end. Considering 
he many forces which work toward inter- 
national friction, it is of the first impor- 
tanee that the friends of peace and good- 
in the different nations should know 

one another and be able to cooperate. 

3. There is the learning of modern lan- 
guages; no education can do without such 
But I do not think that the 
' knowledge of foreign languages necessarily 

leads to international good-will. The worst 
mischief-makers in the old foreign offices 
always knew the language of the country 
against which they were working. It may 
seem a paradox, but I think the better road 
to international good-will is to cultivate 


will 


knowledge. 


‘ommon memories, associations and aims. 
‘hat is, cultivate such subjects as ancient 
history, Latin or physical science. If you 


study physical science you will have e link 
; with all the other students of the same 
branch of science in other countries; there 
is a great and deep comradeship in this, 
which was not quite destroyed even in the 
exceptional 


strain of the World War. 
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Again, if you study Latin—in Europe at 
any rate—you possess with practically all 
European countries a solid foundation of 
common memories and associations. A cul 
tivated German, Frenchman or Englishman 
feels Virgil or Horace to be 
countryman, and part of his normal! intel- 
lectual heritage, almost as 
Italian All 
from the Roman Empire; it is a memory 
which unites. Modern literature, however 
fine and interesting, belongs to a time when 
disconnected 
united, 


his fellow 
much as an 


does. Europe is descended 


nations were and 
rather than 
therefore they separate rather than unite. 


Lastly, I would venture to say, the plans 


separate 


generally hostile ; 


which our subcommittee suggested for the 
teaching of the work of the league and the 
spirit of international cooperation are not 
to be taken as constituting the body of a 
sound education. 
extra, exceedingly useful for a certain pur 


They are a fringe, an 


pose, but never meant to supersede more 
solid studies. We must not, in President 
Wilson’s words, ‘‘let the side-shows run the 
cireus.’”’ 

The Greeks made a distinction between 
cosmos, the order of the world, and chaos, 
the absence of that order. The enormous 
changes of the last fifty years, including of 
course the war itself, have given a shock 
to all existing order and introduced a dan- 
gerously large element of chaos. In art, in 
literature, in philosophy, as well as in poli- 
ties, I think the chief need of our times is 
the recreation of a cosmos, both inward and 
outward. And I strongly suspect that the 
surest way both to a good education and to 
international citizenship is to have one’s 
studies grouped around some central inter- 
est, one’s efforts devoted to some cerrtra! 
purpose. Such a central purpose, to be at 
all satisfactory or enduring, must help or 
at least be consistent with the good of the 
whole; above all it enthrones the principle 
of cosmos above the turmoil of momentary 
desires and egotisms. 
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THE 


ORIENTATION COURSE 


By Dr. JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


PROFESSOR OF S0O« 


Gone to college has come to be an Amer- 
ican habit. Each year, about a third of a 
million of young men and women enrol as 
new students in our institutions of higher 
learning. The total registration in the col- 
leges, universities and professional schools 
of the United States exceeds now a million 
This number is more than 5 per 
the 


fifteen and twenty-four years of age, and 


st udents. 


cent. of entire population between 


about 10 per cent. of the age group between 
fifteen and nineteen. 


THe GrowTH oF STUDENT BoptEs 

The 
dicative of that marked interest in higher 
education which has developed during the 
last 
both from the secondary school and from 
the institutions for higher learning, show 


how extraordinary this growth of interest 


present academic enrolment is in- 


several decades. Data on enrolment, 


and extension of educational opportunities 
have been. 

Secondary school education, during the 
last generation, has expanded at an unpre- 
cedented rate. In 1880, a total of 110,000 
boys and girls were enrolled in the public 
high the United States. By 
1900, this number had increased to 519,000; 
by 1910, to 915,000; by 1920, to 2,200,000 ; 
by 1925, to 3,650,000; and by the close of 
1927, 4,000,000. Allowance for 
the enrolment of private secondary schools 
figure by at least a 

In 1890, high school 


schools of 


to about 
this last 

quarter of a million. 
attendance accounted for 5% per cent. of 


ine reases 


all children of high-school age; by 1927, 
the proportion was close to one half. For 
three decades, and more, ‘‘each annual 
report of the growth of the secondary 


school population has shown, not only an 


OLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


absolute increase in numbers, but an ir 


crease in the rate of growth... . Rega: , 
less of the theories of educators or 


the 


are apparently committed to the universa 


views of statesmen, American p 
extension of the opportunities of seconda 
edueation.’”? 

Expansion in the field of higher edu 
tion has followed a similar course, althoug 
growth here has been more recent in point 
of time, occurring chiefly since the clos 
of the World War. 


dents in colleges, universities and prof 


The number of st 


sional schools of college grade in 1890 was 
157,000. By 1900, this number had grow: 
to 238,000: by 1910, to 356,000; and by 
1915, to 403,000. 
disorganization of the collegiate situati: 


Following the temporar: 


during the war, the registration rose 

1920 to 597,000. In 1926, the last year 
for which complete returns are available at 
the present writing, the million mark was 
passed. In 1890, then, 11% per cent. of the 


opulation of college age were enrolled in 
a toad 





institutions of higher learning; by 1926 
that percentage had risen to 10. 
That we are still in the midst of this 


movement of phenomenal growth in aca- 
demic registration is apparent from a sum 
mary of reports from 211 institutions on 
the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities showing their enro! 
ment for November 1, 1927, as compared 
with November 1, 1922. Such comparison 
shows an increase of 25 per cent. in en 
rolment during the five years included 
Forty-two of the largest universities—thos 
1 George S. Counts, ‘‘ Education in 1927,’’ An 


ican Journal of Sociology, Chicago, Illinois, July 


1928, p. 179. 
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having more than 3,000 students—have ex- 


panded 28 per cent.’ 


REASONS FOR GROWTH IN COLLEGE 
ENROLMENTS 
Many factors undoubtedly are respon- 
sible for this remarkable growth, relative 
as well as absolute, of college enrolments. 
Three of these seem to be of outstanding 
importance and will receive brief consid- 


tion at this point. 
1) The collegiate influx is symptomatic 
the prevailing spirit of American life. 


Ours is a quizzical age—analytical, curious, 
unfettered. There are ever so many things 
which modern man wants to know—things 
pertaining to himself, his work, his fellows, 
the technological appliances of his daily 
the mysteries of the universe and of 

fe itself. This desire to know, which all 
f the older civilizations sought to discredit 
r suppress, we have come to regard as one 
of the legitimate demands of mankind. It 
may be that this attitude—of constructive 
and ereative curiosity—is the chief spiri- 
tual element in the civilization which mod- 
ern science is building. At any rate, of its 
existence there is no doubt; in its freedom, 
we must all rejoice; and in response to it, 
ir entire educational system expands and 

rates with new life. 

2) Going to college is an expensive in- 
lulgence, and yearly becomes increasing]; 
so. The number of persons enrolling in 
nstitutions of higher learning depends, 
‘ther things being equal, upon the extent 
to which those thus inclined are able to 
meet the financial requirements involved. 
[t would seem to follow, therefore, that the 

rease in collegiate enrolment may be in- 
terpreted as an index of the national pros- 
perity, as significant in this respect as the 
increase in the number of automobiles. In 
consequence of the continuing industrial 

2 Raymond Walters, ‘‘ Statistics of Registration 
in American Universities and Colleges, 1927,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 26, no. 677, December 17, 
1927. 
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revolution,® most of the people of the 
United States enjoy an increasing amount 
of leisure time, apart from the direct de- 
mands of making a living, and a steadily 
increasing proportion of families have the 
advantage of some economic surplus over 
their more direct and immediate needs. 
These two facts, particularly in combina 
tion, bring the opportunity for higher edu 
eation within the range of an ever larger 
proportion of the population. Undoubt- 
edly, too, the effects of the extensive distri 
bution of modern wealth and income upon 
college enrolment have been supplemented 
in recent years by the increasing number 
of scholarships and opportunities for stu 
dent self-help. 

(3) The third factor to be emphasized 
for its importance in relation to the growth 
of college enrolments is the increasing ree 
ognition of the money value of a higher 
education, both to the student and to 
society. Definite evidence on this score can 
be found in a number of studies recently 
made. Two of these would seem to be of 
particular significance and their findings 
will be summarized briefly at this point. 

The first of these is the ‘‘Alpha Kappa 
Psi Study on Education and Income.’’ 
During the college year 1926-27, this pro 
fessional fraternity, with chapters in the 
leading American schools of business ad- 
ministration, collected some 7,396 reports 
on occupational income from individuals in 
all types of occupations and of all grades 
of education. These reports, analyzed by 
the grand director of education and re- 
search of the fraternity, Dean Everett W. 
Lord, of Boston University, form the basis 
of an extensive study published by the 
Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity in 1928. 

Three types of persons, from the stand- 
point of the extent of their education, are 
considered in relation to their median in- 
comes and total life earnings: the untrained 

3Cf. R. G. Tugwell, ‘‘Industry’s Coming of 
Age,’’ 1927. 
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man with elementary education, the higi:- 
school graduate and the college or technical- 
school graduate. The following summary 
is taken from the published report of this 
study. It is based on data concerning the 
median incomes of 1,267 men of elementary 
education, 1,772 men of high-school educa- 
tion, 557 men with the A.B. degree and 
720 with degrees in commerce or business 
administration.* 

(1) The Untrained Man with Elemen- 
tary Education: He goes to work as a boy 
of fourteen, reaches a maximum income at 
forty, on the average less than $1,700 a 
year. Since his income is largely dependent 
on physical strength and manual dexterity, 
it falls off at fifty or earlier, often to a 
point below the level of self-support. More 
than fifty out of every one hundred un- 
trained workers are dependent upon others 
for support after the age of sixty. His 
total earnings from fourteen to sixty are 
about $64,000. About $2,000 may be 
earned in the four years that would have 
given him a high-school education. 

(2) The High-school Graduate: He goes 
to work at eighteen, passes the maximum of 
the untrained man within ten years, rises 
steadily to his own maximum of approxi- 
mately $2,800 at fifty, and falls off but little 
thereafter. His total earnings from eight- 
een to sixty are about $88,000. The $24,000 
more than that earned by the untrained 
man represents the cash value of high 
school—$6,000 for each of the four years 
of the course. 

(3) The College or Technical School 
Graduate: His permanent earnings begin 
at twenty-two, although a considerable 
amount may be earned during the college 
course. By the time he is thirty his income 
equals that of the high-school graduate at 
forty, and it continues steadily to rise, 
practically without a break. Since his in- 
come is dependent upon his mental ability 


* Reproduced through the of Dean 


Everett W. Lord. 


courtesy 
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and training, constantly improved by prac 
tice, it increases instead of diminishes each 
The graduate with the A.B. degre: 
The graduate i: 


year. 
averages $6,000 at sixty. 
commerce or business administration aver- 
ages $8,500. His total from 
twenty-two to sixty vary from $160,000 to 
$200,000. This does not include anything 
earned during college period. The $72,00 
more than that earned by the high-scho 

graduate represents the cash value of co! 


earnings 


lege training. 

The second study alluded to was mad 
by the personnel department of the Amer 
ean Telephone and Telegraph Compan) 
under the direction of Mr. E. K. Hall, fo 
the purpose of ascertaining the relatio: 
of college scholarship to success in the Bel 
System.’ A total of 4,125 college graduates 
from 104 colleges were included in th 
study. On the basis of the data assembled 
there appears a definite correlation betwee 
status in college scholarship and progr: 
in the Bell System. 

In general, we are told, ‘‘men in the firs! 
third of their college classes are most 
likely to be found in the highest third 
of their group in industry, those in the 
middle third in scholarship to be in the mid 
dle third in salary, and those in the lowest 
third in scholarship to be in the lowest third 
in salary.’"* Concerning the first tenth in 
their respective classes, it is shown that 
‘*by about the fifth year in their employ 
ment this group began to earn more than 
the other college men. They continued to 
increase their advantage little by little 
until they were twenty-five years out o! 
college. Then they began to go ahead stil! 
more rapidly.’”* Statistically, ‘‘men from 
the first tenth of their college classes have 
four times the chance of those from the 


5 Walter S. Gifford, ‘‘Does Business Want 


Scholars?’’ Harper’s Magazine, New York, May, 
1928, pp. 669-674. 

6 Gifford, ibid., p. 672. 

7 Ibid., p. 672. 
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lowest third to stand in the highest tenth 
salary group.’”® 

Both of these studies suggest a fact of 
fundamental importance for American col- 
leces and universities, and for their schools 
or departments of business in particular. 
And the faet is this: business to-day places 
a definite premium upon an educated and 
trained personnel. In so doing, business is 
ting in self-defense—to enable itself to 
keep pace with the stream of economic 
changes that are engulfing one trade after 
another. In referring to the development 
in this connection of the great technical 
schools in this country and abroad, a keen 
student of business has written recently : 

Industry has taken upon itself not only the en 
lowment of such establishments, but also the ad 

ement of educational efforts within its own 
ranks through research laboratories on a vastly 
larger seale to-day than before the war, through 
trade papers, whose circulation in the United 
States exceeds two millions, through trade asso- 
ciations, of which there are more than two thou 
sand in this country, and through close collabora 
tion with various governmental bodies engaged in 
the advancement of industrial learning. All this 
had led to a host of new approaches to business 
problems through more intelligent, far-sighted 
preparation for their solution.® 


INCREASING HETEROGENEITY OF STUDENT 
Bopies 
Not only have student bodies in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities grown in size, 
but they have become markedly more 
heterogeneous. Until a generation or less 
ago, our academic hosts would seem to have 
been recruited chiefly from rather restricted 
social, economic and occupational levels, 
and their careers subsequently were con- 
fined to circles fairly well defined. Speak- 
ing somewhat more specifically, they were 
drawn in large measure from the profes- 
sional classes of the Anglo-Saxon element 
8 Ibid., p. 673. ; 
® Julius Klein, in a chapter entitled ‘‘ Business,’’ 
in C. A. Beard and others, ‘‘ Whither Mankind?’’ 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1923, 
Pp. 103. 
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in our population. Two decades have 
changed this situation completely. Our 
college students to-day are drawn from vir- 
tually every occupational group and every 
economic level, and upon the completion 
of their courses will return to a wide range 
of activities. 

Racial Heterogeneity: This heterogeneity 
of present-day student bodies is a reflee- 
tion, to a large extent, of the cosmopolitan 
nature of our population. It is well to 
remember, in the discussion of any problem 
in this country, that more than one third 
(34.4 per cent.) of our population is 
enumerated by the census (1920) as of 
foreign stock, recruited from a half a 
hundred nations of the world. ‘There are, 
for example, five nations (Germany, Ire- 
land, Russia, Italy and Austria) who have 
contributed each more than three million 
persons to the foreign stock in the United 
States, as enumerated in 1920; seven 
nations who have contributed more than a 
million; and twelve nations, more than a 
half million, each. Census data on school 
attendance attest the presence of six mil- 
lion children of foreign stock. In 1920, 
one half of the children in the schools of 
Philadelphia were of foreign white stock; 
in Chicago, two thirds; and in New York 
City, three fourths. 

In citing such data in this connection, a 
possible point of criticism must be antici- 
pated in that this heterogeneity of our 
population is not of recent development, 
that as large a proportion of the population 
was of foreign stock in 1890 as in 1920. 
By way of answer, attention is called first, 
to the change in the racial character of the 
foreign stock from north and west Euro- 
pean to south and east European origins, 
as a result of which actual heterogeneity 
has been increased; and, second, to the 
fact that only in recent years have devel- 
opments in the economic circumstances of 
this element in the population made pos- 
sible to any appreciable extent the atten- 
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dance of their children in college or uni- 
versity. 

Psychological Diversity: Modern student 
bodies are characterized by marked psycho- 
logical diversities. This is due in part, no 
doubt, to the racial heterogeneity to which 
Different 
racial groups do exhibit distinctive traits 


allusion has just been made. 


and particular patterns. Successive gen- 
erations within the same racial strain differ 
psychologically, too. All other things being 
equal, the attitudinal pattern of a third- 
generation Russian is somewhat different 
from that of one just making the transition 
from an old to a new world culture. 

Then, too, American youth lives in a 
rapidly changing, a daringly dynamic 
world, with excessive stimulations and 
variegated distractions. Not all parts of 
the United States, however, have been 
affected to the same degree and manner 
by the influences of modern life. Since 
different community situations produce dif- 
ferent personal patterns, it follows, from 
the present wide range in territorial origin 
of college populations, that there will be 
found a corresponding psychological diver- 
sity among the members of our respective 
student bodies. 

Changing curricula, with the widening 
scope of academic pursuits they present, 
constitute another factor making for psy- 
chological diversity among college students. 
Colleges, in other words, no longer limit 
their admissions to students with identical 
ambitions, but seek to attract a student 
body whose members have many unlike 
interests. This, of course, is more true of 
some institutions than of others. All of 
these and other factors combine to create 
a very wide diversification of attitudes 
among students entering college at the 
present time. 

Educational Unevenness: How marked 
are the differences in the educational back- 
ground of present-day students, and to 
what extent such differences are greater 
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than a generation ago, are somewhat prot 
lematical. On the one hand, the influence 
of the college upon the preparatory and 
high schools has tended, among other 
things, to standardize the training of those 
expecting to enter college. On the other 
hand, there has developed an increasing 
flexibility of college entrance requirements 
which ‘‘has all but reduced the common 
common in nomenclature of 





preparation 
studies only—to the single subject of En 
glish. In the quality of the preparation 
wide range of variability exists.’’*® 

Tue FRESHMAN AND His ProsBLEeM 

Entering college is one of those ‘‘critica! 
periods’’ in the life of an individual suc} 
as primitive man wisely commemorated 
with ‘‘erisis’’ rites and the like of which 
the historic Christian church early hallowed 
in its sacramental system. Every one w! 
has had the experience will realize how 
marked is the break in the life of the stu 
dent from the ‘‘eonfident suecesses of his 
senior year in the secondary school, cul 
minating in the glory of his graduatior 
exercises,’’ to the new and difficult prob 
lems which he faces as a freshman. Ever) 
observant teacher appreciates how bewi 
dered and confused many freshmen ar 
what doubts assail them, what confi 
rend them, and how really serious their 
difficulties often are. 

The freshman’s particular problems 
cover a very wide range. They pertain to 
virtually every item in the new environ 
ment—dormitories, fraternities, student 
activities, friendships, amusements, socia 
participation and recognition, as well as 
choice of studies and adjustment to the 
teaching and administrative personnel 
the college or university. In fact, practi 
cally every aspect of life in the new campus 
and community is new and presents 4 
problem of adjustment. 

10 Henry J. Doermann, ‘‘ The Orientation of Col 
lege Freshmen,’’ The Williams and Wilkins Com 
pany, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 22-23. 
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His Need for Guidance: It may be said, 
with little fear of contradiction, that the 
problems confronting freshmen have in- 
-reased both in range and complexity in 
recent years. The causative factors impor- 
‘ant in this connection have been alluded 
Student bodies 
ave inereased in size, and bigness creates 


in the preceding pages. 





problems per se. Beeause of the hetero- 
veneity of student populations, freshmen 
tind themselves facing a confusing diversity 
f patterns and standards, and this at an 


immature age. One can not be sure how 


satisfactory (from the standpoint of the 
well-being of society) are the effects upon 
dults of a marked cultural heterogeneity. 
[hat certain advantages accrue is obvious. 
Qn the other hand, there is no denying 

‘ the fact that very definite problems of con- 
juet and of personal adjustment are con- 
siderably intensified. This would naturally 
be so much more at the freshman age level, 
and when combined with the traditional 
problems attending the introduction into 

' -ollege. 

In view of the wide range of choices 
presented to present-day freshmen, it is 
obvious that he is in dire need of guidance ; 
in view of his immaturity, it is imperative 
that it be given wisely and well. 

The Need for Educational Guidance: 
We are concerned here with one particular 
aspect of the freshman’s problems and that 
is his need for educational guidance. Con- 
ventional, and even antiquated as this may 
sound, education in its broad sense of 
preparation for life is the student’s main 

i purpose in college. That this education is 


not gained wholly in the classroom must be 
apparent. To recognize this fact is to dis- 
pose of it, in connection with the present 
discussion. Sinee the primary purpose of 
the student is the pursuit, in some fashion 
' at least, of an education, it follows logically 
that educational guidance is one of the 
college’s outstanding obligations towards 
its students. Certainly, educational gui- 


dance is the student’s outstanding need. 
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Intensifying this need in recent years 
has been the advancing degree of specializa 
The modern 
that 


tion in our academic centers. 
like the 
wrestles with it, has grown mightily in size, 
Man 
vanced considerably in recent years in his 


curriculum, student body 


complexity and diversity. has ad- 
understanding of the world and himself. 
That more has been added to most branches 
of learning in the last three or four decades 
than in all the previous history of man- 
kind is a fact so similar as to make almost 
And 


the problems of life continue to be at- 


trite its repetition in this connection. 


tacked, increasingly and at many points. 
Small wonder, then, that university cur- 
ricula and faculties have been transformed, 
even as have their student bodies. 
Specialization is the answer of the college 
to the diverse interests and backgrounds 
of its students—and Once 
the characteristic of the professional school, 
then patronized by the university, speciali- 
zation now dominates the entire academic 


its teachers. 


world. 
at Harvard by the late President Eliot, has 
transformed the American system of higher 


The elective system, first introduced 


education. An examination of the scope, 
variety and number of courses offered by 
the fully established departments of any 
reputable institution will serve to illustrate 
Nor has 


the organization of facilities into separate 


the nature of this transformation. 


and not entirely coordinating departments 
lessened its significance in the realm edu- 
cational. 

Some of the results of all this must be 
very apparent. Unity in the curriculum, 
if not entirely lost, at least may be said 
to be very vague. It is a question how 
much of a sense of unity the modern aca- 
the faculty. 
Certainly to the students there is little by 


demie process retains with 


way of suspicion that all the manifold and 
varied offerings of the curriculum are 
parts of one process or plan. ‘‘Every 
autumn,’’ writes W. B. Munro, 


thousands of freshmen thronging 


**some 


come 
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through the academie gates and are help- 
lessly whirled into the vortex of an elective 
(Op. cit., p. 479 


in seeking to show some unity to students, 


curriculum’”’ Perhaps, 


faculties might develop it. For surely the 
freshman’s need for educational guidance 
is but part of the larger problem of the 
great majority of edueationally ambitious 
persons who are lost in the mass and maze 
of modern specialization. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE ORIENTATION 
PROJECT 

To the colleges and universities of the 
country, conceived as they have been in 
the spirit of a cultural aristocracy and 
adapted by tradition to the leisured sons 
and professional recruits of successive gen- 
erations, this sudden influx of students has 
come as a confusing, disconcerting chal- 
lenge, partaking somewhat of the nature of 
a ‘‘barbarian invasion.’’ 

To it, the reaction of many institutions 
naturally has been one of impatient irrita- 
tion. Too many, as high as 50 per cent., 
of the students now in college, we are told, 
do not belong there. The colleges are edu- 
cating ‘‘a lot of youngsters who ought to 
be left illiterate for the benefit of the un- 
skilled labor market.’’ The logie of such 
an attitude leads its advocates inevitably 
to the acceptance of one or both of two 
policies: first, the merciless elimination of 
poorer students; and, second, to the prin- 
ciple of limited and selective admission. It 
would seem unnecessary to add that not all 
limitations upon size of student bodies are 
to be thus construed. There is a difference 
between arbitrary fixing of members on the 
basis of available facilities, i.e., its advocacy 
as a matter of educational facilities, and 
its advocacy as a matter of educational 
policy. 

Other institutions do nothing. Their 
responsible leaders fail to recognize chang- 
ing conditions, or, doing so, rationalize 
away any responsibility on their part. 
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They are apt to depreciate the efforts 
their more progressive fellows as forms 
collegiate quackery, influenced by the 
gressive activities of educational exp: 
who are dismissed as ‘‘glib fellows aw 
from home.’’ 

Fortunately there are those in the fi 
of higher education who recognize the f 
tors which are transforming colleg 
populations as well as collegiate curricu 
and appreciate the importance of constr 
tive adaptation. Confronted with 1 
has recourse to the tr 
Thus there results « 


situations, man 
and error method. 
perimentation of various kinds and 
differing success. This is what has b 
happening in the colleges and universit 
particularly in more recent years. T! 
orientation project is an experimental ¢g 
ture of the higher institution of learning 
in the direction of the educational guidance 
of its new students. 

The history of the orientation project is 
a short but varied one. It was in 1915-—1' 
that Brown University took the first ste; 
in this direction with a series of lectur: 
upon the scope and aims of college edi 
tion. Other institutions followed with ex 
periments similar in name, if not altogether 
so in content or intent. All of such projects 
now under way are, of course, still in t! 
experimental stage. The objectives to b 
sought and the details to be employed for 
their achievement are being worked out 
slowly on the basis of experience. In view 
of the shortness of the time that has 
elapsed since the pioneer development at 
Brown University, and of the inherent 
difficulties which are involved, progress, to 
such as are fully informed, would seem t: 
be entirely satisfactory. 

The earlier orientation courses were ( 
veloped for the most part outside of th 
formal curriculum of the college or un 
versity. Their aim seems to have been 
chiefly that of orienting the student to his 
new situation—to the administrative re 
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jjrements and routine of the institution, 
. the effective utilization of its resources 


i to the life of the campus community. 


cases an effort was made to advise 


1 some 


ents eonstructively with respect to 


r later careers. The emphasis, in other 
was upon the problems which the 
sshman faced personally and as a stu 
nt. The more recent orientation work, 
the other hand, has developed within 
curriculum, as an integral part of it 
r an introduction to it. The aim here is 
rient the student to the life and thought 
modern world. The emphasis is 
m curriculum content, fields of know!l- 
ve, life’s problems in their largest aspect. 


the 
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Such being given at 


Columbia, Minnesota, Dartmouth, Antioch, 


courses are now 
Pennsylvania, Chicago and other institu- 
Some of these courses deal with the 


field of life 


science, some seek to survey the range of 


tions. 

reneral contemporary and 
the social sciences, some confine themselves 
to the physical sciences, while still others 
attempt to achieve an introduction to sev- 
eral or all of these provinces of synthetic 
study. Different situations and needs pre 
vail at different institutions, and this fact, 
plus the personal interests and qualifica- 
tions of the 
projects, has dictated their particular em 


men associated with these 


phasis and form at any one institution 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


fTHE USE OF THE BOXER INDEMNITY 
FUND FOR EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Tue Peiping correspondent of The Christian 
ience Monitor writes that the summer meet 
of the China Foundation, organized to ad- 
ster the Boxer indemnity money returned 
the United States to China, has been one 
the most important in the entire history of 
he organization. Four decisions of outstand 
r importance to the cultural and educational 
tuture of China have been made. 
In the first plaee, the trustees, two thirds of 
hom are Chinese, have won their long battle 
to safeguard the endowment fund of Tsing 
lua College, founded with American Boxer 
mey, from the encroachment of politicians. 
politicians have at- 


upted to get control of this fund, and the 


Under several régimes, 

lege has more than once become a _ political 
football. At one time, the school was filled 
with protégés of various politicians, who at- 
tended beeause they wished to spend several 

ears in the United States. A few years ago, 
this evil was averted by the vote of the trustees 
‘o open American scholarships to all the stu- 
dents of China, 

Chinese educators were corvineed that Tsing 
Hua’s troubles were largely due to the fact 
that it was controlled by the foreign office, in- 
stead of coming under the more logical diree- 


tion of the ministry of education. Since the 
nationalists came into power, a persistent at 


tempt has been made to shift control to the 


ministry of edueation, and this effort was 
finally successful late this spring. When the 
foundation met this summer, Dr. Monling 


Chiang, minister of education, proposed that 
the the 
China Foundation. also a 


fund be turned over to 
Dr. 


trustee of the foundation. 


endowment 
Chiang is 
His proposal was 
accepted, and it is now believed that Tsing 
Hua is permanently safe from political en- 
croachment. 

In the second place, the foundation voted 
the 
Peiping, which is still the cultural center of 


to amalgamate two largest libraries in 
China, providing one great government library 
which will 


tending Peiping’s universities for many years 


serve the 300 higher students at- 


to eome. 

In the third place, the foundation voted a 
grant of $500,000, the largest made this 
for the de- 


yer, 
for the construction of buildings 
partment of physies and chemistry in the new 
capital of Nanking. In making this grant, the 
trustees showed their belief that the new capital 
is likely to be permanent, but the department 
is a part of the National Research Academy at 
Nanking, and this institution could continue 
quite as well if the capital chanced to be 


changed again. 
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The fourth important decision is chiefly sig- 


nificant because it shows the determination of 


the foundation’s board to avoid scrupulously 


any participation in Chinese or international 


polities. By a unanimous vote, the trustees 


decided to withdraw their financial support 


from the China Institute in the United States. 
The institute has been directed by Dr. P. W. 
New York 


taken on the motion of a 


Kuo, with headquarters in City. 
| h 


This 


Chinese trustee, who declared that the institute 


action was 
was founded for establishing cultura] contacts 
between China and the United States, but un- 
fortunately it had become largely a_ political 
institution, and was therefore outside the range 


of the foundation’s activities. 


THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN AND THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


THe Library of Louvain University, which 
was destroyed during the war, was reopened 
on July 18. The 


nations, are 


new books, gifts from va- 


rious already in place on the 
shelves. 
Germany has replaced 300,000 volumes, in- 


cluding 300 parchment manuscripts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and one manu- 
script of the eleventh century. The university 
asked for no more from Germany than the 
duplicates possessed by her university libraries, 
but the Reich government set aside 4,000,000M. 
(£200,000) for the purchase of books for the 
Louvain Library. 

The 
the university has added 350,000 volumes to 
The British 


books is the 


combined international contribution to 


contribution. dona- 


55,000 


the German 
tion of about largest. 
France has sent 33,000 books, and Japan has 
colleeted 200,000 yen (£20,000) for the recon- 
struetion of the library. 

Miss Minn, of Massachusetts, has 
sent half her books, 


and has dedicated them to the memory of the 


Boston, 
own collection of rare 
fallen. Her gift includes a valuable Book of 
Hours of Henry III of 
sent three consignments of rare books. 

The annual report of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the Carnegie Endowment 


France. Poland has 


for International Peace, enumerates the activi- 
ties of the division of intercourse and education. 
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the completion of the lib 
ot t 


Rheims, both of whi 


These include: 
of the 


Municipal Library at 


University of Louvain and 
were inaugurated in the summer of 1928: 

two months’ visit to the United States of fou 
British 


an opportunity to 


teen leading journalists, who w 


thereby given observe 


more significant aspects 
sixteen dist 


themselves the 
American life; the work of 


guished men who, as visiting Carnegie p 


fessors of international relations, leetured 
the universities of forty-one countries in N; 
and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
Australia; cooperation in the classifying 
cataloguing of a section of the Vatican Library, 
and the presentation of collections of book 
American history and civilization to the C 
tral Library at Tallinn, Esthonia, and to 
University Library at Budapest, Hungary 

In addition, the endowment has increased thi 
number of international mind aleoves sup 
plied to libraries in all parts of the world 
250; has extended and developed the work 
the International Relations Clubs, which 
159 
States, 


exist in universities and colleges in 


United 


merous important international conferences, 


and has participated in 

eluding the summer school held at the Uni 
sity of Vienna under the auspices of the Austr: 
American Institute of Edueation, the Institute 
of International Relations at Geneva and |h 
stitutes of Publie Affairs at Athens, 


Charlottesville, Va., and Seattle, Wash. 


Ga., 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 


A CORRESPONDENT that the Stat 
Teachers College at Buffalo completed on Au 


writes 


gust 9 what may be considered its most succes 

ful summer session since it began giving sun 
mer 1917. The total 
exceeded slightly the former record enrolment 


work in registratior 
almost reaching 1,100. Nine hundred and elever 
students were enrolled in the general college di 
partment preparing for elementary and ju 
high-school teaching. These were drawn fro! 
thirty-eight New York counties, five other states 
and the province of Ontario. 

Twenty-six students completed requirement 
for the state-life diploma, and ten completed the 
four-year curriculum leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. In the special departments of the sum- 
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mer session twenty-three students became eligi- 
ble for the temporary certificate as teachers of 
ral hygiene and eleven for the permanent cer- 
tifeate. Forty-two nurses became eligible for 
. preliminary school nurse-teacher certificate, 
nd thirty-one for the permanent one. Eight 
experienced school nurses completed the Amer- 

n Red Cross course in home hygiene and care 
f the sick. 


Americanization 


Twenty-two students completed the 
curriculum given under the 


auspices of the State Bureau of Immigrant 
Education. 

For the first time students paid of their own 
free will a special fee of $10 into a fund used to 
supplement the regular summer-school budget. 
This made possible the bringing to the institu- 
tion of a number of leaders in elementary edu- 
among Dr. Edgar Dawson, of 
; Hunter College; Professor Mendel E. Branom, 


of the Harris Teachers College; Professor Bar- 


ation, them 


: rett E. Stout, of the Kirksville State Teachers 
} College; Miss Etta Anchester, of the Chicago 
Normal College, and Miss Evelyn Holston, su- 
pervisor of elementary subjects in Springfield, 
Mass. 
A stimulating feature of the summer session 
was two composite courses, “Creative Schoo! 
Control” and “Relationships of the Public 
School Teaching Staff,” in which instruction 
vas shared, in order, by Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor of The Journal of Education; Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner, professor of elementary education, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, 
professor of elementary education at New York 
University; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant 
commissioner for elementary education in New 
4 York State, and Dr. Carleton W. Washburne, 
; superintendent of schools, Winnetka, IIL. 
é A special program of lectures, recitals, edu- 


cational trips, social and recreational activities 
was presented through the efforts of a summer 
social program committee under the guidance of 
Dr. George B. Neumann, professor of sociology. 


CONFERENCE OF INDIAN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS 
THe recent meeting of the Conference of 
Indian Sehool Supervisors. in Washington is 
reported in the U. S. Daily. Dr. H. B. Peairs, 
general superintendent of Indian 
introduced the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


education, 
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C. J. 
Mr. Rhoads presented the Assistant Secretary 


Rhoads, who weleomed the supervisors. 


of the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, who read 
the following letter from Secretary Wilbur. 


There is no more important responsibility in the 
Department of the Interior than that of giving con 
structive training to the Indian population. 

We have set out to develop them as rapidly as 
may be into self-respecting, self-supporting, normal 


American citizens. This means a real job for the 
teacher. The Indian boy and girl must be studied 
physically, mentally and psychologically, and edu 
cational methods adopted which will help to fit the 
grown-up Indian into the life of the nation. We 
must stop spoon-feeding to adults and treat our 
present wards so as to set them free to handle 
themselves and their affairs. It is a compact, in 
teresting task full of the chance to try new meth 
ods of training. The traditional in our education 
can be passed by readily if we can find better 
defeat 


ourselves by persisting in old methods and old 


means of doing our work. We must not 
thinking. 

As rapidiy as possible our task of instruction 
must be passed to the states so that the Indian will 
feel at ease and be equally ready for employment 
as are his neighbors. 


Commissioner 


Rhoads, in 


ealled their attention to the de 


welcoming the 
supervisors, 
pendence of the Indian office in Washington 
upon these men. “We must of necessity lean 
upon you, who are out in the field. You know 
problems of Indian education much better than 
the people here in Washington,” he added. 
The following supervisors were present: 
O. H. Lipps, Oregon; J. H. McGregor, South 
Dakota; Miller, Montana; R. L. 
Spalsbury, Kansas; Payton Cater, Minnesota; 
Carl M. Moore, California; N. H. Hammond, 
Arizona; H. C. Oklahoma; C. M. 
Blair, Kansas; L. E. Oklahoma; 
Reuben Perry, New Mexico; John B. 


George F. 


Calhoun, 
Carroll, 
srown, 
Arizona; F. M. Conser, California; Burton L. 
Smith, New Mexico; Sam B. Davis, Nebraska, 
and Frederick Snyder, Nevada. 

Sessions of the conference were held through 
August 15. Topics on which papers were read 
and diseussed included “Vocational Training for 
Schools,” “School Health,” 
tional Administration and Organization,” “Vo 
cational “The Budget,” 


Indian “Tnstitu 


Education for Girls,” 
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“Trade and Industrial Edu- 
and 


“The Berea Plan,” 


cation for Boys,” “Voeational Guidance 
Placement,” “Elementary Education and Con- 
structive “The and 
“Secondary Education and High School Stand- 


ards.” 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL’S SURVEY FOR THE 
DETECTION AND PREVEN- 

TION OF CRIME 

ELEVEN nationally known specialists in erimi- 
nology have been appointed to make a survey 
of every phase of crime detection and preven- 
tion in the United States, under the auspices of 


Supervision,” Survey,” 


the Columbia University Law School. The com- 
mission will be under the direction of Professor 
Jerome Michael, of the school, formerly as- 
sistant attorney-general of the United States, 
according to Dr. Young B. Smith, who made 
The survey has been made 
possible by a New York foundation which does 


the announcement. 


not want to be identified with the project. 
Members of the survey include: 


Dr. GEORGE W. KirncHwey, formerly dean of the 
Columbia Law School and subsequently warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, who will act as general 
adviser in the whole survey. 

Dr. LEWIS N. Rospinson, member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Crime Commission and adviser to 
the National Crime Association, who will report 
on prisons. 

Dr. W. I. THomas, formerly professor of sociology 
at the University of Chieago and author of 
numerous scientific studies of crime, who will 
report on juvenile delinquency and the causes 
of crime. 

Bruce Situ, of the staff of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, who will report 
on police administration, 

JuSTIN MILLER, dean of the University of South- 
ern California Law School and chairman of the 
crime law section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who will report on criminal law. 

Proressor C. H. SOUTHERLAND, of the University 
of Minnesota, who will report on probation and 
parole and prison administration. 

Proressor C. E. GEHLKE, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who left for Europe recently to make 
a study of criminology institutes and similar 
research and training methods in European 
countries. 

Proressor THORSTEN SELLIN, of the department 

of sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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who will help Professor Southerland and | 


Thomas and who will contribute a report 


modern and foreign criminological methods. 
Proressoxn RaAyMOND MOLEY, of the Columbia I 
School, who will report on criminal law 


ministration. 
PrRoressor LEON A. TULIN, of the Columbia L 
School, who will report on criminal law and 


ministration. 

PENDLETON HowarpD, lecturer in the Columbia Lay 
School, who will report on English procedure 
compared with American. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY ' 

Wiru the construction of the new Dicki: 
Hall, work on which has now been start: 
Princeton University has under way a progr: 
of building which is estimated at $3,100, 
This ineludes two new dormitories, a theater 
the chemistry building, a projected mathemat 
building and Dickinson, which is to be a recit 
tion hall. 

The recitation building will be a large stru 
ture, adjoining MeCosh Hall and the universit) 
chapel. The cost of these buildings will 
about $300,000. The hall will have many roo: 
for lectures, preceptorials and departm 
offices, and will be in the aecepted Gothic st 
used at Princeton, harmonizing with McC 
Hall and the chapel. 

The theater, which is rapidly progressing, 
across University Place from the Pennsylva: 
Railroad station, and is a large modern build 
which will have all the equipment of a mod 
theater, offices and workrooms for the Triang 
Club, and lounge and club rooms. 

The chemistry building, which will be de: 
cated immediately after the opening of colleg 
in September, has cost $1,500,000 for constru 
tion and equipment. The new dormitories : 

Walker and 1903, which adjoin Cuyler and Pa' 
ton and are immediately back of Prospect, | 
residence of the president. The buildings 

be ready for occupancy in 1930 and will ho 
164 students. They are arranged to form qu: 
rangles with Cuyler and Patton Hall. 

The Fine Memorial Mathematics Hall, w! ' 
will be erected at a cost of $400,000 in memo: 
of the late Henry B. Fine, for many years 
professor of mathematics and dean of scie! 
at Princeton, will be started in the near futur 
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APPOINTMENTS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

(CHANCELLOR ELMER ELLSwWoRTH Brown has 
announced the appointment of eighty-six new 
members to the faculty of New York Univer- 
sity, following the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the university council. Three of 
this number were appointed to the university’s 
administrative staff and ten to a professorial 
rank. One hundred and seventeen additional 
appointments to the instructional staff during 
the last school semester, to take effect next term, 
were also made public. 

At the same time the promotion of sixty-five 
members of the faculty was announced. Four 
members of the university’s teaching staff were 
made full professors and a new dean was 
named, 

Fighteen of the new appointees will join the 
faculty of Washington Square College, the co- 
edueational liberal arts college, and thirteen 
will begin work in the school of education. 
The Medical College gained twelve new instruc- 
tors, while the College of Dentistry led in the 
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number of appointments during the last aca- 
demie year, being announced now for the first 
time in a group with twenty-seven. 

The appointments in the school of education 
are Ned Dearborn, director of the Institute of 
Education; Saul Abramovitch, instructor in 
education; Frithiof Borgeson, assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education; Samuel Burk- 
hard, Charles E. Decker, Marguerite Dickson, 
E. R. Gabler, Floyd E. Harshman, Roland H. 
Spaulding and Eva Wilson, instructors in edu- 
eation; L. Vosburgh Lyons, John H. Shaver 
and Abner Way, lecturers on education. Dr. 
Newell T. Preston has been appointed in- 
structor in psychology in the Washington 
Square College, and L. W. Max, in the college 
of arts and sciences. Presley D. Stout has 
been promoted to a professorship of psychol- 
ogy and has been made chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology; George C. Minard has 
become assistant professor of education and di 
rector of the University Heights division of the 
school of education, and Robert K. Speer asso- 
ciate professor of elementary education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Clype M. Hit, for the past three years 
professor of secondary education at Yale Uni- 
versity and previously for eight years president 
of the Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of education of the graduate school. 
He sueceeds Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, who has 
resigned after serving for nine years. Dr. 
Spaulding will continue to hold the Sterling 
professorship of education. 


Dr. Ava L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, is chairman of the division of juvenile 
delinqueney of the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion appointed by President Hoover. 


Tue installation of Mr. Winston Churchill as 
chancellor of the University of Bristol will take 
place on Friday, December 13. 


Tue Royal Medico-Psychological Association 
at its annual meeting on July 10 and,11 elected 
as honorary members Professor Ivan Pavlov, 
of Leningrad; Sir Charles Sherrington, of Ox- 
ford, and Professor Eugenio Tanzi, of Florence. 


Simm Frank Heatu has accepted the invita- 
tion of the executive committee to become the 
secretary of the Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire. Sir Frank Heath was perma- 
nent secretary of the department of scientific 
and industrial research, and previously princi- 
pal assistant of the Board of Education for En- 
gland and Wales in charge of the universities 
and training colleges branch of the board. 

Dr. Francis Hopsart Herrick, after forty- 
one years’ service as professor of biology in 
Western Reserve University, retired and was 
made professor emeritus at the close of the 
academic year. Dr. Herrick is continuing his 
researches on the life histories and habits of 
birds and at present is making further observa- 
tions on the home life of the American eagle. 
The larger part of his scientific library, com- 
prising over four thousand titles, has been ac- 
quired by the biological laboratory of Western 
Reserve University. 

APPOINTMENT of five new full professors to 
the permanent faculty of the University of 














992 
Chicago is announced. They are: Dr. John 
Cover, professor of statistics and director of 
the bureau of business research at the univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, as professor of marketing 
and statistics in the school of commerce and 
administration; Dr. Edwin E, Aubrey, chair- 


man of the department of religion at Vassar 
College, as professor of Christian theology and 
ethies in the divinity school, succeeding the late 
Gerald Smith; Dr. Albert 
Eyck Olmstead, curator of the Oriental 
Museum at the University of Illinois, as pro 


Professor Birney 


Ten 


fessor of Assyriology in the university’s oriental 
institute; Dr. Eleanor Bontecou, recently dean 
of Bryn Mawr College, as professor of legal 
relations in the school of social service adminis 
Dr. 
secondary education at the University of Minne- 


tration; Leonard V. Koos, professor of 
sota, as professor of secondary education in the 
school of education; Professor Chester F. Lay, 
of the University of Texas, as visiting professor 


in the school of commerce and administration ; 
Dr. Samuel K, Allison, of the University of 
California, as associate professor of physics; 
Emil Forrer, now of the University of Berlin, 
as associate professor of Hittite; William F. 
Edgerton, as associate professor of Egyptology, 
and Dr. Bessie L. Pieree, of the University of 
Dr. 


assistant 


Iowa, as associate professor of history. 
Stewart B. Sniffen 
professor of psychiatry and physician in the 
Student Health Service. Colonel John L. Shep- 
herd, now of New York, has been assigned by 
Army Headquarters to teach military medicine 


has been made 


in connection with the work of the University’s 
R. O. T. C. 


Dr. Artuur H. Hirscu, professor of Amer- 
ican history and head of the department of his- 
tory at Ohio Wesleyan University, has accepted 
a visiting professorship at the University of 
Michigan for the coming school year. 

Dr. Acton E. Mippiesrooxs, formerly dean 
of Marvin College, Missouri, and more recently 
director of in Centenary 
Methodist Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee, has 


religious edueation 


been elected professor of religious education at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College at Winchester. 

Dr. Ernst Getiuorn, of Halle, has accepted 
a call to the University of Oregon as associate 
professor of physiology in the department of 


animal biology. 
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Dr. FrRaNK GLENN LANKARD, assistant | 


fessor of history and the literature of religi 
at Northwestern University, has joined the 
ulty of Drey University at Madison, New Jersey 


1 


Ar the University of South Carolina, Dr. \\ 


EK. Hoy, Jr., has been appointed professor 
biology and head of the department, and D1 


T. Penney associate professor of zoology. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. C. Hartwe.., of B 
falo, N. Y., has been unanimously reelected 
another six-year term, at an annual salary 
$15,000. 

FRANK O’DONNELL has been named princi; 
of the high school at Geneseo, N. Y. 

M. H. Youna, for thirty-six years princip: 
of the Cowley School, Pittsburgh, has retired 

Dr. Paut R. Spencer, professor of edueat 
in the George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee, has been elected super 
tendent of the schools of Peekskill, New Yor! 
with a salary of $6,500. 

T. H. Coss, of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, has bee: 
elected superintendent of schools at Urbar 
sueceed M. L. Flaningham. 

McCork Le, the 


years superintendent of schools at Kenmo 


CHarues E. for past 

Ohio, has been elected superintendent of scho 
at Morgantown, West Virginia 
HALL, master 


Secondary 


FRANK GARDNER head 
Mitcham Sehool, 


England, has been chosen from 136 candidat 


County 
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t 


Surrey, 


head master of Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar 


Sehool, Wigan. 
THE REVEREND SAMUEL E. WILSON, of O! 
lin, Ohio, has been appointed secretary-trea 

of the Oberlin-Shansi 
Shansi, China, by the trustees of the Shansi M 
Dr. 


Kung, minister of industry, labor and con 
] 


surer 


( 


morial Association, Oberlin. 


Schools, Taiku, 


Hsiang Hs 


merece in the national government, is president 


of the schools. 
Ir is reported in the New York Evening P 
from St. Louis that Dr. John J. Maddox, wh 


was recently dismissed as superintendent 0! 


schools, plans to accept a position, proba! 
that of high-school principal, under Dr. Hem 
J. Gerling, acting superintendent. 


>? 


Miss Ouive Gray, who was assistant super 


intendent of schools at Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
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joined the editorial department of the Hall and 
MeCreary Company, Chicago, Illinois. Miss 
Gray has filled the position of professor of edu- 
cation and psychology in several of the state 
teachers colleges. 

Dr. JAMES Brown Scort, professor of inter- 
national law and foreign relations at George- 
town University, has been notified by the min- 
isters of Denmark and Poland that he has been 
appointed president of the commission on con- 
ciliation between the two governments. Dr. 
Scott, also president of the conciliation com- 
mission between Switzerland and Belgium, has 
represented the United States in many inter- 
national conferences over a thirty-year period. 
He is American representative on the arbitra- 
tion commission between the United States and 
Norway and is a member of the arbitration 
commission to Guatemala. 


Proressor Ricuarp R. Powe x, of Columbia 
University Law School, has been appointed 
director of the advisers on property law who 
are engaged in restating the laws on property 
for the American Law Institute. Professor 
Powell sueceeds Professor Harry Bigelow who 
resigned when he was appointed dean of the 
University of Chicago Law School. 


Dr. THomas W. Turner, head of the depart- 
ment of biology of Hampton Institute, has been 
granted sabbatie leave for the year 1929-1930. 
He plans to spend the year in study and re- 
search in Europe, and will sail for France in 
September. 

Dr. Joun Apams Scort, professor of Greek 
and head of the department of classics at 
Northwestern University, will be the orator at 
the University of Chicago’s one hundred fifty- 
sixth convocation on August 30. 


Dr. Lanpis TaNnGer, president-elect of Mil- 
lersville State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, 
gave the summer session commencement address 
at Bucknell University. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has been ordered by the 
courts to reinstate Arthur G. McDowell, Liberal 
Club leader, a student in the college and an 
officer in the Pittsburgh Liberal Club, who was 
dismissed, or show cause why he should not be 
reinstated. The order was contained in an 
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alternative writ of mandamus granted Attorney 
Henry Ellenbogen in Common Pleas Court by 
Judge Rowand. William Albertson, another 
student, was expelled at the same time and 
Frederick Woltman, professor of philosophy 
in the university and executive secretary of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the American Civil Lib 
erties Union, was dismissed. Attorney Ellen- 
bogen is reported to have said that another 
mandamus to foree the university to allow 
Mr. Albertson to reenter is pending before the 
court, 


GeNeRAL JAN Smuts, former premier of 
South Africa, will be the Rhodes Memorial 
lecturer at Oxford for the year 1929-30. He 
will reside in Oxford during the Michaelmas 
term. 


Dr. Frank Austin Goocn, professor emer 
itus of chemistry at Yale University, died on 
August 12, in his seventy-eighth year. 


SepasTIAN CHATHAM JONES, owner and 
founder of the California Military Academy of 
Palo Alto, died on August 11 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


DELEGATES of sixty or more universities from 
all parts of the world will attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Universities to be held at the 
University of Havana, Cuba, in February, 1930. 
The congress will deal with teaching methods 
and types of individuals which the average pro 
fessor meets in his work. 


With the endorsement of the San Diego 
County Medical Society and the cooperation of 
the dean of education of the California State 
Teachers’ College, a citizens’ committee pre- 
sented a public-health program from July 8 to 
2, consisting of a series of lectures intended to 
acquaint the public with the progress in the 
study of disease and the care of public health. 
Dr. William H. Barrow, San Diego, discussed 
“Public Health in San Diego County”; Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Kofoid, University of Cali- 
fornia, presented the Canti Cancer Film; Dr. 
Sven R. Lokrantz, Los Angeles, spoke on “The 
Health Program of the Los Angeles Schools,” 
and Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Oakland, on 
“Health—as Advertised.” 


THE twenty-first anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of Great Britain was celebrated at Ar- 
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row Park Camp in England during the first 
week in August. The Prince of Wales, “Chief 
Seout of Wales,” was present and received from 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, president of the Boy 
Scouts of America and chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the conference, a check for 
approximately $48,500 to be used at Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell’s diseretion by scouts in Great 
Britain for fostering universal friendships 
among boys. 

Tue late Worcester Reed Warner, mechanical 
engineer, member of the firm of Warner and 
Swasey, manufacturers of astronomical instru- 
ments, bequeathed $100,000 to Western Reserve 
University and an additional $100,000 to the 
Cleveland School of Arts, to which he had for- 
merly contributed $100,000; $50,000 is left to 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, $25,000 
to Doshisha College, Kyoto, Japan, and $25,000 
is left to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to found a gold medal. 

A BEQUEST of $200,000 is made to Columbia 
University under the will of the late Marquise 
Charlotte Elizabeth de Sera, of Paris. In giv- 
ing Columbia a portion of her estate, which is 
estimated at about $4,000,000, she wrote that 
she did so “in loving memory of my father, 
Robert Johnston Niven, who graduated from 
that institution and who ever held it in affeec- 
tionate memory.” 

By the will of the late Sidney S. Prince, of 
White Plains, New York, Williams College re- 
ceives $25,000. 

THE seven children now living, including Mrs. 
Alva Edison, of Miller, the 
founder of the Chautauqua Institution, have 
given $100,000 to commemorate its centenary. 


Thomas Lewis 


WitiiaM RanpotpH Hearst has given to 
Oglethorpe University 400 acres of woodland 
adjoining the present campus in the outskirts 
of Atlanta. The land originally laid out as a 
real estate development will be reserved for 
expansion of the campus. This is Mr. Hearst’s 
third gift to Oglethorpe. Mrs. J. M. High, of 
Atlanta, has given the university a chime of 
ten bells costing $10,000 to supplement the 
four-bell chime already installed in the college 
tower. 


Gay Lorp has given $200,000 for 


SAMUEL X. 
a recreational and 
troit for Jewish children. 


educational center in De- 
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Tue Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
dedicated a new $400,000 building in June 
which faces Forest Park and joins the older 
home of the institute. At the dedication, the 
director, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, announced gift: 
totaling $365,000, among which were forty-four 
classrooms at $1,000 each from forty-four dil 
ferent sources, an audiometer costing more tha: 
$12,000 from the American Telephone and Tel 
graph Company, and two $50,000 dormitorix 
for juveniles and girls. The Central Institut 
for the Deaf, founded fifteen years ago by Dr 
Goldstein, has an oral school for deaf childre: 
with a capacity for 200, training classes fi 
teachers of the deaf limited to twenty-five 
year, a speech correction department, an adult 
lip reading department, a new department for 
hard of hearing children who find it difficult to 
keep up in the regular schools, and a depart 
ment for the deafness prevention and speec! 
correction clinics. A consulting staff of oto 
laryngologists and a medical staff for the in 
firmary are to be appointed. The institutior 
was founded as a philanthropic institution; 30 
per cent. of the children do not pay tuition and 
the school charges only the actual per capita 
cost for the others. Otologists and representa 
tives of scientific organizations throughout the 
country were present at the dedication. 

THE School Board Journal reports that “th 
Junior College of the Little Rock, Ark., scho 
system has received, through the generosity of 
one of Arkansas’ distinguished men, the biggest 
foundation of any school system in the south, it 
was announced on July 6, by the Little Rock 
school board. The value of the property that 
has been deeded outright to a Board of Trustees 
is between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. Th 
donors are former Governor George W. Dona 
ghey and Mrs. Donaghey, and the property) 
turned over to the board is a five-story bank 
and office building, and the fourteen-story Dona 
ghey office building. The trust is to be know: 
as the “George W. Monaghey Foundation,” and 
the trustees are given sole management, and a! 
net profits shall accrue to the college. The 
grantor will continue to have management ol 
the property during his lifetime, and provision 
is made for his compensation as manager 
After fifty years the trustees may sell the prop 
erty, if they wish, and erect permanent build 
ings devoted to the objects and purposes of the 
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trust. If the college should at any time cease 
to be operated, the trustees have authority to 
select some other public school operated by the 
special school distriet of Little Rock.” 


Contract for the new $430,000 pre-school, 
kindergarten and grade school building to be 
erected by the University of Michigan has been 
let to Spence Brothers, of Saginaw, who also 
construeted the new museum building. Work 
will be started in the immediate future. The 
new structure will house children from the 
ages earlier than the kindergarten through the 
kindergarten, and the first six grades up to the 
junior high sehool. When pupils have com- 
pleted work there, they may continue in the 
junior and senior high-school classes which 
already are conducted in the University High 
School on East University Avenue. According 
to the terms of the contract, the new building is 
to be ready for use by September, 1930. It will 
be situated on university owned ground imme- 
diately south of the high school. It is planned 
that the two units shall harmonize in appear- 
anee and plan. 


A pLAN has been drafted by committees of 
the Pittsburgh and Xenia Seminaries to merge 
the two institutions and will be approved by 
the governing synods in the autumn. Under 
the proposed basis of union the Reverend Dr. 
John MeNaughter, president of the Pittsburgh 
Seminary, would continue as head of the 
merged institution. A board of forty-five di- 
rectors is to be nominated by the synods, but 
elected by the general assembly. At present 
the directors are chosen by the synod. It is 
proposed that the Reverend Dr. M. G. Kyle, 
president of Xenia Seminary, and two other 
members of the faculty would be retired. 


AN increased demand on the part of the pub- 
lie schools of New York State for well-qualified 
young men as teachers of industrial arts, or 
what is more commonly known as manual train 
ing, has led the Oswego State Normal Schoo! 
and the Buffalo State College for Teachers to 
offer a three-year teacher-training program be- 
ginning with the fall term. Formerly the course 
of study in these subjects was confined to two 
years. Tuition at each institution is free to 


residents of New York State, but only a limited 
number of students will be accepted. The ad- 
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mission requirements state that a candidate 
must be at least eighteen years of age, free from 
physical defects and a graduate of a four-year 
In addition to a broad 
training in science, mathematics, education, En- 
glish and social studies, the students will be 


high-school course. 


given an opportunity during their course ot 
study to participate in ten weeks of practice 
teaching in some of the leading junior and se 
nior high schools of the state. The work in in 
dustrial arts will include instruction in general 
metal work, general woodwork, electricity (in- 
cluding radio), printing, photography, mechan- 
ical drawing, leather and leather work, pottery 
and automobile mechanics. 


Grounp has been broken on the University 
of Washington campus for the Daniel Guggen 
heim Aeronautics Hall, which will be ready for 
occupancy in the late fall of 1929. This build- 
ing was made possible by a gift of $290,000 
from the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics and an appropria 
tion of $50,000 by the state legislature for 
equipment. With this new building, a four 
year curriculum leading to a B.S. degree in 
aeronautical engineering and the establishment 
of a government ground school on the campus 
this fall, the University of Washington will 
have one of the first and one of the finest 
schools of aeronautics in the country. 


A party of 15 students from Britain and the 
Continent recently sailed for South Africa in 
the Balmoral Castle, under the auspices of the 
Confédération Internationale des Etudiants. 
Theirs is a “hospitality visit” on the invitation 
of the South African Students’ Union, and they 
will be received as guests at the various univer- 
sities in the Union. The party is drawn from 
the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Lwow (Vo 
land), Hamburg, Delft, Groningen, Amsterdam 
and Innsbruck, besides Oxford, Cambridge and 
London. The leader is Mr. Peter Hutchison, 
Oxford. 


Apout two thousand women teachers from 
elementary, secondary, art, music, domestic 
science and technical schools, as well as school 
inspectors and directors from Germany and 
German communities outside the country, to- 
gether with about eight hundred from Austria, 
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took Congress in Vienna to 


part in the recent 
common problems of education as 


affect women, and, above all, to bring 


they 
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about those intimate relations which should ob 
tain between peoples with a common cultura! 


heritage. 


DISCUSSION 


STUDENT RATING OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING—A REPLY 


In a recent article’ by Merle I. Protzman a 
critical discussion of student ratings of instrue- 
Since the article mentioned con- 


tors is given. 


tained certain animadversions concerning rat- 
ings obtained at Purdue University, it will not 
be amiss to clarify the issues involved, and also 
to point out some of the logical consequences of 
the argument in Protzman’s discussion. 

The study reported by Remmers dealt with 
the relationship between the marks assigned to 
students by instructors (high school and col- 
lege) and the ratings of these instructors by 


> 


students.?_ It which 


their was these ratings 
were questioned by Protzman as to their valid- 
itv, since they at best reveal prejudices which 
students have. 

In justice to Remmers, it should be said that 
Wykoff’s data on student opinion were gath- 
English courses in the 
spring of 1927 the that 
summer, though, inadvertently, not published 
until this that 


working in the field of experimental psychology, 


ered from students in 


and article written 


January of year; Remmers, 
published some of his material one month ear- 
lier ;3 that he has been conducting experiments 
and collecting data for several years, and has 
recently printed his findings in a university re- 
port. It is not to be assumed, therefore, that 
Wvykoff questions the value of student-rating 
sheets of instructors. His proposal was, sim- 
ply, that papers written by students, giving con- 
structive and destructive criticisms, could pos- 
sibly be used as a supplement to rating-sheets, 
or even as an independent means—one means— 
of measuring teaching. 

Perhaps to give the various issues as propo- 
sitions stated or implied by Protzman will be 
the most satisfactory procedure. 

1ScHooL aNp Socrery, April 20, 1929. 


2 ScHOoL AND Society, December 15, 1928. 
3 ScHOOL AND Socrety, December 15, 1928. 


4‘*The College Professor as the Student Sees 
Him,’’ ‘‘Studies in Higher Education,’’ XI, Divi- 
sion of Educational Reference, Purdue University. 


1. “It seems rather generally agreed that the 
function of the college is to teach.” 

For the 
may be pointed out, however, that 


sake of the argument, we agree. It 
there is a 
wide-spread belief among college teachers that 
this principle is most frequently observed by 
way of lip service, rather than by way of tar 
gible rewards to teachers. To advance prof 

sionally, it is believed, one must be “productive 
in a scholarly way.” 

2. “Destructive criticism seems to be ver 
popular to-day,” and “We are witnessing thi 
heyday of the iconoclasts.” 

The fact that these statements are true do: 
not, in the least, invalidate the plea that mu 
is to be learned, much good to be gained, fror 
such destructive criticism. Surely in any ki 
of progress, in any field of development, the 
are evils which, once discovered, once discusse 
can slowly, gradually or swiftly be remedied 
For 


therefore, much that is beneficial ean be learn 


improvement in teachers and teaching, 
from a frank recognition and diseussion of th 
evils that are evident in the present system; 
then shall we be ready for suggestions for and 
Nor does empha 

thoug! 


precl ude col 


methods of improvement. 
on student criticism of teachers—even 
chiefly destructive—necessarily 
structive criticism. No one questions the valu 
of the latter. In the experiment described ot! 
having students write destructive criticisms of 
the teacher and the course, the most desirabl 
compliment possible came from certain student 
who wrote: “I have no destructive criticisms ti 
make; I could much more easily write a cor 
structive criticism.” And, it should be remen 
bered, the proposal for the improvement o! 
teaching included criticism, both constructive 
and destructive, of both the teacher and the co 
tent of the course. 

3. “It is a difficult thing to rate teachers’ 
efficiency.” 

Again we agree. 
with the lament of Faust’s famulus: 


One is inclined to agre 


Wie schwer sind nicht die Mittel zu erwerben 
Durch die man zu den Quellen steigt. 

















COR tte 


man nur den halben Weg erreicht, 


\fuss wohl ein armer Teufel sterben. 


[his problem of measuring teeching, or, to 
ise a simpler, clearer word, of judging or deter- 
ine good or bad teaching, seems to be one of 

most important problems, if not the most 
portant in the whole field of college educa 
An attempt at a solution was made, as 
Mr. Protzman suggested, by the committee of 
he American Association of University Pro- 
fessors appointed to study methods of appoint- 

and promotion in American colleges and 
versities. In the securing of teachers, uni- 
ties were asked (there were 100 out of 117 
es) to underline the following qualifications 
demanded in their teachers: (1) teaching ex- 
rience, (2) scholastic training, (3) profes- 
onal educational training, (4) skill in instrue- 
(5) scholarly activity, (6) moral charac- 
(7) adaptability, (8) personal qualities, 

/) participation in community life, (10) eco- 
mie status: family. The qualifications under- 
ored number 499, distributed as follows: 
ling experience, 66 times; schelastie train 
ng, 84 times; professional educational train- 
cr 18 times; scholarly productivity, 55 times; 
character, 75 times; adaptability, 45 
times; personal qualities, 75 times; participa 
tion in community life, 12 times; economic 
status, 6 times; skill in instruction, 63 times. 
{nd the comment of the committee concern- 
ing this last-mentioned quality, worthy of be 
ing italicized, was: “One could wish that it 
had also been revealed how skill in instruction 


: determined, since it remains the most diffi- 


4 


~ 


and perplexing subject in the whole matter 
of promotion and appointment.’ 

4. “Evidence or opinion, to be of weight, 
must show that the person offering it is com- 
petent to judge the subject and that he is un- 
biase Bg 

It is here that we disagree emphatically. It 
all depends upon what one proposes to do with 
the opinion. The Purdue Rating Seale for In- 
tructors was not designed and is not meant to 
evaluate teaching efficiency from the standpoint 
of the administrator. It is designed to measure 
the students’ prejudices as an important aspect 
of the teacher-student relationship; important, 


5 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, March, 1929, pp- 120-181. 
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that is, in determining the learning process 
From this point of view it would be a wholly 
illegitimate use of the seale to use it as a basis 
for promotion or demotion of teachers. Future 
investigation may show 1! to be more or less 
valid even for such purposes, but at present its 
only legitimate function is to enable the teacher 
better to adjust his procedure to that “human 


nature” which Protzman believes to be the only 
constant in an educational world of change. 
The teacher is to see himself as the students 
see him. 

Later in the same paragraph occurs this state- 
ment: “I think student opinion prejudiced be- 
cause I think that human nature in the student 
is no different from human nature in general.” 
From this it would seem to follow that no opin 
ion is ‘‘of weight.” Perhaps reducing the 
argument to syllogistie form will make it more 
clear. 

Major premise: Opinion to be of weight must be 
unbiased. 

Minor premise: Human nature is always biased 


Conclusion: Therefore, no opinion is of weight. 


This, we take it, is hardly the conclusion in 
tended. At worst, opinions about opinions are 
no doubt trustworthy. 

That student criticism is of possible value 
here, no one can deny. The extent of that value 
is open to question, Since experiments are be 
ing carried on at present to determine just how 
valuable such criticism is, it is hardly advisable 
just yet to condemn it by saying that students 
may be “either incapable of judging or preju 
diced or both.” The student’s opinion is, indeed, 
no “absolute” eriterion of teacher or material, 
nor should students be the “sole judges” of the 
material and method. Alumni opinion, when 
available, undoubtedly is of value; so is that 
of colleagues. Yet an alumnus who has special 
ized, say, in engineering or commerce or chem 
istry may have little recollection of the teachers 
of subjects in which he was not primarily inter 
ested, or which were not elective, unless those 
teachers were extraordinarily good. That stu 
dents “will pass on us favorably by seeking our 
product; unfavorably, by avoiding us,” is not 
necessarily true, either, since in many institu 
tions students, especially in the two lower 
classes, are assigned to courses and teachers 


without their wishes being consulted. 
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5. Too much time is spent in measuring and 
too little in teaching. 

This, of course, is a debatable proposition, 
but we submit that the effectiveness of teaching 
can be known only through some form of mea- 
surement. Merely as a matter of opinion, we 
believe that relatively few college teachers have 
definitely formulated notions of what they ex- 
pect and ought to accomplish as teachers, and 
that at present they have rather highly unre- 
liable means of determining the validity of their 
procedures and results. They will improve in 
this respect about to the extent to which they 
are able to procure valid and reliable measuring 
instruments. 

6. “After all, are we not dealing primarily 
with human nature, taking it for granted that 
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the facts of the subject have become part 
parcel of the teacher?” 

Apart from the interesting implication tl 
teaching is merely a matter of imparting “fact 
of the subject,” there is the further impli: 
tion that the essential differences among teac} 
ers are differences in knowledge of subject 
matter. We do not deny that such differen 


are important. But if the implieation we: 
wholly eorrect, the only thine needed to obtair 
a precise measure of teaching efficiency woul: 
be to examine the teacher in his knowledge 
subject-matter. This, again, is a conclusi 
probably not intended by the argument. 

H. H. RemMers, 

G. S. WyKkorr 

PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

PERHAPS a catastrophe like that of the years 
1914 to 1918 was necessary to bring the present 
generation to a realization of the dangers of in- 
ternational anarchy and international ill-will. 
Perhaps, also, it is not too much to say that a 
goodly proportion of this generation has come 
to have faith in international cooperation as a 
preliminary of world peace. But if the move- 
ment for international cooperation is to become 
stronger as the years go by, it is obvious that 
the younger generation must be taught to think 
along the lines of world-mindedness. Otherwise 
there is danger that our young people may have 
to pass through an ordeal similar to that of the 
World War before they too will be driven to 
see the light. For several years, now, a subcom- 
mittee of the League of Nations’ committee on 
intellectual cooperation has been engaged in the 
study of how best to train children for inter- 
national cooperation. The subcommittee, con- 
sisting of distinguished educators from eleven 
countries, agrees that such training should begin 
in the elementary schools. 

Under these circumstances it becomes impor- 
tant to see whether, and to what extent, our nor- 


mal schools are training their students to be- 
come teachers of world friendship and of inter- 


national-mindedness. For this purpose the edu 
cational committee of the League of Nation 
Association in 1928 addressed questionnaires to 
the heads of teacher-training schools throughout 
the United States. Of these questionnaires, 
forty-three, covering twenty-seven states, hav: 
now been returned. The form was rather sim 
ple, containing merely the following queries: 


I, Are you preparing your students to train 
their future pupils to think along lines of world 
friendship, through the study of (a) geography, 
(b) history, (c) reading, (d) civics, (e) the arts? 
Will you give some indication of the methods used 
in each case? 

II. Do you definitely mention the League of 
Nations as a means for world cooperation? 

III. What publications dealing with international! 
relations and the league are available in you! 
library? Are they on a special shelf? Would 
further material be welcome? 


IV. What local organizations of either faculty or 


students are especially interested in the league and 
its work? 


Some of the replies were made out by th 


presidents, deans or principals of the respective 


institutions, while some were made out by tl» 
heads of appropriate departments or by th 
particular teachers concerned. The range o! 
replies received extends from Maine to Cali 
fornia and from Minnesota to Texas, including 











ected 








northeastern states, eight north central 


seven southern states and four western 


cs, 


tes. Eight universities, fifteen teachers col- 


;s and twenty normal schools are repre- 





History THE Cuter MepiumM 
[he data obtained in response to the question 
j rding the 
{ friendship to their future pupils through 


training of students to teach 
dia of the various subjects in the eurricu- 
are interesting. As was to be expected, his- 
eads in this respect. Sixty-seven per cent. 
replies state specifically that the inter- 
al view-point is stressed in the history 
irses. Indeed, a reply from Wisconsin reads : 
am in the history department and of course 
t eseape ealling the attention of students to 
rid friendship.” Forty-six per cent. of the 
wers indicate a definite attempt to prepare 
lents for the teaching of international good- 
through the study of geography, and 42 
cent. through the work in eivies. The arts, 
iding the industrial arts, are made to serve 
purpose in 33 per cent. of the schools, 
hile reading and English are specifically men- 
med in 30 per cent. of the replies. 
Furthermore, in two schools (4 per cent.) 
oth in Illinois, the problem of world peace is 
uiched upon whenever relevant in all classes. 
lhe one reply reads: “All our faculty members 
re interested in world peace, not only our 


‘rs of geography, history, reading, civics 
d art. It is brought out whenever it seems 
pertinent by all of our teachers in other sub- 


ects.” Again, 30 per cent. of the institutions 





teach either four or all five of these subjects 
with the indieated end in view; 37 per cent., two 
rr three, and 12 per cent. only one, this one 
One fifth of the 
were returned with no this 
Other subjects mentioned as afford- 
ing opportunities in this field are: a course in 
education for citizenship in a California univer- 


eing, In most eases, history. 
answer to 


torms 


question, 


itv; an orientation course in a Texas school; : 
world civilization course in a Washington col- 
New 
Mexico and New York; a current literature 
course in another New York institution; politi- 
eal science courses in Connecticut, North Da- 


lege; government courses in schools in 


kota and Wisconsin schools; economics and 
sociology in a Michigan institute; principles of 
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education in a South Carolina university, and 
social ethies in schools in South Carolina and 
Utah. 
DEFINITE MENTION OF LEAGUE 
Definite mention of the League of Nations as 


a means for world cooperation is made in 7] 


per cent. of the schools represented. Most ot 
the answers under this query simply read: 
“Yes.” A few have additional remarks. Thus 


the reply from a Michigan school says: “Cer 
tainly, emphasize the fact that although we have 
not joined the league we have uniformly coop 
The Connecticut normal school 


In a North Dakota co! 


lege a definite period is “devoted to the study 


erated with it.” 
reply is “Constantly.” 
of the league’s “organiza- 
The 


- gn? > a 
diseussed in this connection “whenever occasion 


and understanding” 
tion, functions and outlook.” league i 
in one Wisconsin teachers’ college, and 
The 


“some 


arises” 
’ 


“frequently” in another of the same state. 
West Virginia reply states merely that 
teachers do.” But in 15 per cent. of the cases 


the league is mentioned “only incidentally,” 
whereas 14 per cent. of the returns carry no 
comment at all on this point. 

Four fifths of the replies indicate that further 
relations 


material on matters of international 


and the league would be weleome. The remain- 
ing fifth omit answer to this question, while one 


“We do not 


ganization for propaganda of any kind. 


response runs: use the school o1 


LITERATURE ON WorLpD RELATIONS 


The information supplied in regard to the 
available publications on international relations 
This is 


to be accounted for, perhaps, by the difficulty 


and on the league is more than meager. 
of answering such a question. As one instructor 
expressed it: “I can’t undertake to list all of 
these.” No answer is recorded on 12 per cent. 
of the forms, while 14 per cent. are marked “not 
many.” However, brief lists of some of their 
publications are supplied by 74 per cent. of the 
schools replying. In only seven cases are the 
names of any books given, and few of these are 
particularly important. One out of five of the 
total listed “magazines,” including the Nation, 
the New Republic, Current History, Foreign 
Affairs, the Political Science Quarterly and 
Many of 


the replies are indefinite, but a number of them 


other important current periodicals. 
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seem to hint at the availability of a fairly large 
range of material. Specifically, 28 per cent. of 
the institutions subseribe to or receive the 
World Peace Foundation pamphlets; 21 per 
cent., the Carnegie Endowment International 
Conciliation pamphlets; 19 per cent., some 
League of Nations publications; 14 per cent., 
the leaflets of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion; 10 per cent., the bulletins of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War; 5 per cent., 
the Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, and one school the leaflets of the League 
to Enforce Peace. In one ease, also, the only 
publication listed under this heading is the “En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica.” Forty per cent. of 
the schools reporting definitely avail themselves 
of at least two of the first five services just in- 
dicated. 

Almost half the papers are blank after the 
question as to the existence of a special shelf 
for these publications. Thirty-five per cent. 
read: “No,” and less than 18 per cent. have 
affirmative answers. 

Geographie position seems not to have any 
special significance in this connection. No one 
section of the country is particularly well sup- 
plied with materials, nor is any section rela- 
tively poorer in this respect than any other 


section. 


FACULTY AND STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND 
INTEREST 

Few of the schools have any special faculty 
organization interested in league activities. 
There are, however, some striking exceptions. 
In the Connecticut normal school a member of 
the social studies department lectures to the 
faculty on the league and its work three times 
a month. A Georgia school supports a “world 
fellowship committee” which is active along sim- 
ilar lines. One of the Kentucky universities 
has an international relations club that meets 
fortnightly. It is composed of faculty and 
students and is reported as having done “good 
work.” A school in Maine has a Christian asso- 
ciation which “gives every year to some foreign 


” 


service,” while in a Minnesota college the fac- 
ulty has made a “special study of the problem 
and the means of teaching it.” A North Dakota 


college is also represented in this group by 


virtue of its having an international relations 





group composed of “faculty and others.” The 


dean of a school in Utah reports special interé 


on the part of the departments of philosophy, 


history and political science, while the history 
department of one of the Michigan colleges 
actively interested in the question as a body 
One of the larger Wisconsin colleges has 1 
organization as yet, but the president favors t 
idea, and “has often thought” of establishi: 
one. 

Student organizations are more numerous 
although one half the schools have none of 


these, either. Reporting schools from Cali 


fornia, Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 


Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Caro 
lina, Texas and Utah have international rela 
tions clubs, cosmopolitan clubs, social scien 
clubs or debating clubs that choose world qué 
tions as their topies for discussion. In a nw 
ber of cases these clubs have arranged for time 
debates on topics of current interest. In othe 
they have sent student representatives to speak 
at model assemblies of the league such as those 
held at Amherst and at Lansing. On occasio1 
the results of such activities have been report 
on before the whole student body. 

A noteworthy feature is the fact that in six 
of the schools it is the religious organization 
which is also interested in world affairs. In 
Georgia, Michigan and Texas it is the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A.; in Maine, the 


Christian Association; in Michigan a students’ 


Bible class, and in Minnesota a chureh group. 
In the case of the Michigan school, “the Y. W. 
C. A. put on a series of eight good-will meet 
ings from October to March of the school year 
1927-28.” Moreover, some of the schools occa 
sionally invite speakers on international affairs. 
The Connecticut school is conspicuous in this 
respect. The school in Maine invites an emi- 
nent foreign lecturer every year to address the 
entire school body. In recent years its stu 
dents have listened to a Chinese, a Czecho 
Slovak, an Indian and a Russian. Similarly, 
the New Jersey school not only invites speakers, 
but occasionally plays the host to delegations 
from the International House of New York as 
well. In one of the Wisconsin schools the com 
mencement address in 1928 was delivered by a 
leading advocate of international amity, while 
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the Michigan schools indicates a desire 

ire such speakers. But this attitude, 

is to be noted in only one eighth the 
ns—and only in schools in the east and 

none at all in the south or west. 

y 20 per cent. ol the cases is there indi 
ited a specific interest in the question of world 


ty on the part of either faculty or students. 


e of the replies are worth repeating. From 
irce Illinois normal university come the re 
‘In this institution the sentiment is very 

¢ among students and teachers in favor of 
national cooperation. I think the Leagu 
Nations generally is duly reeognized as an 
ve instrument for world cooperation.” 

And further, “I think the emphasis on interna 
sm in our school is very wholesome. It 
i prominent place in class discussions, in 
From a large Massa 


“We are rea 


tes and orations.” 


etts college comes the reply ; lly 


while the principal of a New York 


erested, 
chers college writes: “In general we feel that 
faculty and student body are students of 

rnational relationships and are internation 
nded.” And from a municipal norma! 

in upper New York comes the following: 


whole tendency of our school is toward th 
gement of war. No war horrors are g! 
s suck Our study of history concerns man’s 
gress in the arts and sciences, and his social 
activities rather than war. We teach n 
patriotism, jingoism, ete. We try to face the 
yur democracy as well as the good sid 
sympathy with ‘‘My country—may s 


} ’ 


t, but 1 t or wrong, my country.’’ 
Aims AND Mernops 
interesting statements of all were 
ed in reply to the question asking for 
lication of the methods used in preparin 

ents to train their future pupils along the 

Here, too, 35 per cent. ol the 

ers that came back are without commer 

the remaining 65 per cent. present illu 
ng materials. In general the method see 
ve to aim for a better understanding of other 
tions and “races” and the cultivation of 


sympathetic attitude toward foreigners and 


eir achievements. The contributions of the 


various immigrant groups are stressed, and the 


economic interdependence of the nations of the 
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world is emphasized. Thus an instructor of in 
dustrial arts in a Maryland normal school 
writes: “Students can not study industries of 
other countries without realizing the necessity 
of world friendship.” The unity of human life 
is brought out in many cases, as indicated, for 


“Through 


the rapid extension of means of communica 


example, in this reply from Lllhinois 
tion the world has become a unit economically 
and socially and seems to be moving toward 


political unity.” In a Michigan college the 


teacher of civies writes: “In connection with the 
study of immigration, naturalization, diplomatic 
relations, ete., 1 try to secure thinking in a less 
provincial way, and to lessen the ‘superiority 
complex.’ I work for practical understanding 


and fairness, not for sentimentalism.” 


Some of the replies as to the method followed 
in geography deserve quotation in full. The 
dean of a teachers college attached to a large 


university in Pennsylvania submits the follow 


ing as a sample creo rraphy project: 


Problem: Why ought we to develop the f1 
ship of Latin America? 

ipproach: Why has there been a lack of friend 
ship in the past? Why is this feeling changing 
now? Why do they fear us? What should be 
our attitude toward our southern neighbors? 

Presentation: Does Latin America export things 

t we need? Is Latin Amer a good market 


r our goods? Is Latin America a satisf tory 


ce for the investment of surplus cay ¢ Is 
Latin America an interesting place for the traveler? 
Why do so many of our scientists go to Latil 
America for study? W has the tinent | 
slower to develop? What n we do to help? 
The head of the er raphy departr nt in &a 
Texas school declares that “Geography em 
bodies the aim to develop a sympathetic unde 
tanding of how the people of the earth react 

their varied environmer their probler 
religior custom d economic ¢ ‘ ns,” 
vmle a Wiseonsin teacher state | con 
tantly emphasizing the need of more int te 
nd complete knowledge of the peo le of al 
nations. War grows principally out of igno 
rance, Peace should come through reater 


knowledge.” And this from a Michigan college: 
“We teach that the people of the United States 
avoiding the offensive word America, to 


which many other nations have more right than 











we, are Europeans transformed by superior op- 
portunities. We try to point out merits of 
many nations.” 

The replies concerning the methods used in 
history are quite similar. In one of the North 
Dakota colleges “a definite effort” is made in 
the instances of history, civics and political sei- 
ence “to stimulate the students to an adequate 
world friendship.” This is done by “special 
assignments, readings or discussions, and by 
project studies in special eases, as the history 
United States 


a school of education 


of relations between the and 
Japan and China.” In 
in Ohio one of the history instructors states: 
“We attempt to understand the problems and 
ambitions of other nations, and the immigrant 
This 


is correlated with an appreciation of the art 


difficulties of such groups in our country. 


musie and other contributions of such 


We specifically study the League of 


and 
groups. 
Nations, its aims and our share in the social 
work of the head of the 
social science department in a university in 


learcue.” And the 


New Mexico writes: 


In European history since 1871, American history 
since 1880 and American government, the develop- 
ment of internationalism and of international or- 
ganization is stressed as one of the marked move- 
ments of the period covered. In American govern- 
ment four lessons are given to international gov- 
ernment, one being wholly to the organization and 
functioning of the League of Nations. In addi- 
tion to books in the library, students in all of the 
above courses are assigned and make brief sum- 
maries in class of such articles as appear on the 
subject during the year of the study and for the one 
to two years before, 


Moreover, a Michigan school has a course on the 
history of immigration into the United States 
which is conducted by lectures and studies on 
the conditions in Europe that forced immigra- 
tion to America. “Very enthusiastic response 
in the form of interest in foreign people, their 
ways, institutions and characteristics,” is re- 
ported. 

Further, in another Michigan teachers college 
the “necessity for friendly relations and elimi- 
nation of war” is stressed in the course of eco- 
nomics, while in the course in sociology there 
are brought out the “principles which underlie 
The following 


cooperation and antagonisms.” 
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interesting contribution comes from the sch 
of education in California: 


I have a course, education for citizenship, wher 
in we first study twelve of the most outstanding 


traits of a good citizen. One of these traits 


‘“social-mindedness’’ which is stressed to in 


the race. Another is ‘‘ world-view and philos 
of life’’ where this idea is still further develo; 
Then we seek to establish how these traits « 
furthered by every subject in the school eurri 
All teacher candidates take this course. 


Finally, the same Michigan school to wi 
reference was made twice in the previous 
tion has a course in composition for tea 
in which each student “works out one or n 
rood-will projects— posters, booklets, ete. 

A fine display of this material was presented | 
our students for two days in April [192s 
and aroused much interest and very favor: 

comment.” It is also reported that “much 
this material is being used by the internatior 
relations committee of the National Council 
Teachers of English for purposes of disp 


before good-will conferences.” 


CONCLUSIONS 
A few general conclusions now may be risk 
The first is that no broad generalization can 
Neither gi 
graphic position, the size of the communities 
which the schools are located, the size or gr: 
of the particular schools, connection with a: 


made to cover all the returns. 


other school nor any other single factor se 
to have any general effect on the attitude of the 
schools to international And tl 
chief reason for this, I believe, is that the r 
tive enthusiasm or indifference of each scho 
toward such matters is directly proportionat: 
to the relative interest therein displayed by th 
presiding executive of the school. Wherever 
the dean or principal or headmaster is interna 
tionally minded, there the entire school is inte! 
ested in international relations too. It would 
appear from this to be exceedingly profitabl 


relations. 


for any agency interested in world peace, there- 
fore, to concentrate its energies and effort 
upon winning over the directing heads of the 
ieacher-training institutions throughout th 
country to an international point of view. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that man) 


schools which view the whole situation indiffe 
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probably failed to return the question- 


for that very reason. It requires a cer- 


amount of interest even to fill out a ques- 
blank. However, on the basis of the re 
; from a representative national group ot 
:, it may safely be said that the trend in 
teacher-training institutions to-day seems 
' , favor of international cooperation in on 


or another. Frigid and disdainful aloof- 


s being replaced by a warm interest in th« 
erstanding of the brotherhood of man. In 


tional relations clubs now form a vital 


extra-curricular activities, and topies of 


interest are becoming more and more 


ar as subjects for debate and discussion 


neial considerations prevent some institu 


from having as complete a set of books 
relations as 


aterials on international 
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others, but most of them secure whatever they 
can, and welcome any proffered assistance. The 
ideal of making “every class a class in world 
friendship” still seems quite remote. But much 
progress has been made since the war. Just as 
the World War supplied the impetus for th 
realization of the idea of a league of nations, 
which dates back for centuries, so it has shaken 
the foundations of the legend of the possibility 
of American “isolation.” At present the myth 
of isolation is losing ground before the ideal of 
cooperation. The goal is still far off, but th 
chools are becoming increasingly interested in 
the eause. And the schools of a nation wield an 
invineible power. 

Water C. LANGSAM 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


SALARIES OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
\ DISCUSSION is taking place in the American 
the 
Advancement of 


il Science, the organ of American 
the 


e remuneration of professors and teachers 


As iation tor Science, 


American colleges. The matter is of mor 
protessional interest, for in America, as in 
country, a considerable body of scientifi: 

earch is carried out by men and women who 
paid in the first place as teachers. But on 

der grounds, as Mr. John D. Rockefeller wrot« 
1919 when he was transmitting one of his 
eat donations to the General Education Board, 


It is of the highest importance that those en 





sted with the education of youth and the increas 
knowledge should not be led to abandon their 
ng by reason of financial pressure or to cling 
t amid discouragements due to financial limita 
It is of equal importance to our futur 
fare and progress that able and inspiring young 
and women should not for similar reasons bi 
d from devoting their lives to teaching. 


So as not to complicate the account, I shall 
The 
cts in America are said to be shortly that 


distinguish between men and women. 


herever men and women are holding approxi- 
tely similar posts the salaries of the women 
ire lower. 
The inquiry divided the budget needs of pro- 
: fessors and teachers into three groups, those 








connected with the protession, those concerned 
with the living expenses of self and family and 
those necessary for financial security. Earners 
of all kinds naturally have experience of the 
second and third of these groups, but the first is 
less familiar to most. Every competent science 
professor or teacher must be adding to his sub 
ject by his own studies and research, and, apart 
from actual expenditure on the materials and 
apparatus for research, part of which inevitably 
falls on him, he must keep in contact with his 
field through membership of societies, pur hase 
of books, subscriptions to scientific periodicals 


and visits to scientific congresses and meetings. 
Annual meetings like those of the British Asso- 
ciation and even the more infrequent atten 
danees at the meetings of learned societies all 


cost something, and yet are so valuable as to be 
almost a necessary part of the work of a scie1 

tifie man. Subscriptions to a certain number of 
scientific journals are almost equally inevitable, 
although in some cases the subscription to a so 
ciety carries with it receipt of at least one spe 
cialized periodical and access to others. But 
almost without exception a working professor 
has to buy many books and periodicals, as he 
Another pro 


fessional item, almost necessary, is the posses 


must have them in his own house 


sion of a private study, not a mere smoke room 


or snuggery, but sufficient to serve as a | brary 
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and as a working room, for, unlike the vast 


majority of business men, the scientific man 
must work at home in his leisure. 

With regard to the conditions of living and 
provision for emergencies, the scientific man is 
less distinct from others. Possibly as a pro- 
fessor or teacher he has a little less freedom in 
selecting his standard of private life; he must 
maintain a certain average of conventional re- 
spectability, and it is at least useful to his work 
if he does something in the way of entertaining 
his fellows and his students. On the other hand, 
with regard to the provision for old age and 
emergencies, he has the ordinary facilities of 
insurance, olten a satisfactory pension scheme, 
and, in most eases, a fairly generous license 


with regard to sick leave. 


The value of salaries varies so much with 
locality that the American figures can have only 
a vague meaning in this country, but I give 


them for what they are worth, taking the £1 


roughly as the equivalent of $5. On the infor- 
mation collected an average American budget 
is distributed as follows: About 10 per cent. is 
allotted to professional needs, 15 to 20 per cent. 
towards financial provision for emergencies and 


With 


regard to salaries, statisties are given collected 


the future and the remainder for living. 


from 302 institutions. The average varied in 
1926-27 
£670 in New England states to £600 in western 
states. It also varied with the rank and with 


the size of the institutions. 


ranging from about 


geographically, 


Taking the average 
over all the 302 colleges, professors received 
about £760 and instructors about £400, but tak- 


ing the institutions in groups the average for 
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professors in the larger places was over £9 
and tor instructors just under £400, and in t 
smaller colleges professors about £550 and 

With regard 


the range of salaries, the interesting figures a; 


structors something over £300. 


given that out of over 15,000 teachers and | 
fessors 92 per cent. received less than £1,00 
year, 99 per cent. less than £1,500 and only 1 


or .0O] per cent., £2,000 a year, the latte 


course, being professors in great institut 
The highest salaries were in schools of law, + 
lowest in schools of music, the usual branclhy 
science occupying a middle position. 

Over 11,000 teachers replied to an inquir’ 
to whether or not they supplemented thei 
comes by private earnings, and of these 67 
cent. admitted that they did so. Curiously, t 
proportion who thus supplemented their | 
increased with proft 


fessional income 


rank, ranging from 76 per cent. lor prole 


to 52 per cent. for the instructors. The 
tional amounts they earned also rose with thy 
rank, ranging from less than £20 a year 


£2,000 a year and upwards. Comparison 
figures of the year 1919-20 shows that there |} 
been a substantial increase since then, and t! 
it is a real increase when the cost of livin 
taken into account. 

I do not know of any similar sets of fig 
with regard to professional incomes and salaries 
in this country, but at a rough guess I sly 
say that, notwithstanding the prosperity o1 
United States, 
ence are not quite so well paid there as in G 
Britain.—The 


Times. 


professors and teachers of 


Sce ntific Corre sponde nt 


London 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


Tue last year has seen the most wide-spread 
campaign for the prevention of blindness in the 
history of America, it is announced by Lewis H. 
Carris, managing director of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, in mak- 
ing publie the society’s fourteenth annual 
report. 


The movement for the prevention of blind- 


ness now has behind it not only the organiza- 
tions built up for this particular purpose but 


also, the report shows, the medical profes 
the field of 
safety movement, the profession of social won 
federal, state local 
and many groups of public-spirited private « 


education, organized labor, 


and governmental offic 
zens. 

Four hundred agencies are cooperating ¥ 
the Society for the Prevention of Blindn 
Among them are: The American Medical Ass 
ciation, the American Federation of Labor, t 
National Education Association, the League ol! 
Red Cross Societies, the National Safety Coun- 




















7 390299 

\ ynal zation for Publie He: 

* the American Social Hygiene Assox 
American Association of Industrial 
e American Association 6f School 

: ’ and the state and provin al he: 

North Ameri 

\{ ) ( In evel valk of life re 
' } yr in the ¢ paign to ve the 


int of babies’ sore eves at b } 
eginning has grown into a national 
ed in combating blindness or 
I 10n OL any sort and at ever ( 


the greatest achievement of the National 
D> 


for the Prevention of Blindness has been the 


nt of thoroughly cooperative relationships 
national as well as local voluntary and 
nizations whose work in some phast 


nship to the prevention of blindness 


ts services the society strives to coordinate 


with those agencies especially interested, 
t has the whole-hearted endorsement and 
n of more than four hundred agencies in 


1 States and abroad is an indication of 


g 1928 the National Society undertook tw 
With the 


f Red Cross Societies, the society under 


s involving joint efforts. 





study of international aspects of prevention 





ess, the report of which will be published 
) in English and in French by the Leagu 


ross Societies. The second project is an 
ve cooperative educational campaign w 
American Federation of Labor to reach 5,000 
imilies of working men and women. In a 
it has continued its past cooperative relation 
s with scores of local and national agencies, 
ng that the gospel of prevention of blind 
ist actually permeate the atmosphere in 
that the responsibility of the citizen, the 
t, the teacher, the doctor, the nurse, the illun 
g engineer, the safety engineer, the worker 
he employer all take their responsibility t 


blindness and save sight. 


Steady progress continues toward the so 


1 1 
i 


goal of complete elimination of ophtha 








pr 


’ 


n 


’ 


ula neonatorul usually called “babi ore 
( Ra as a cause of blindns the report pe 
The use ol prophy clic drops in the \ 
abu tt Ul ho required i ‘ 
1 free supplies of the solution ar irnish 
midwives, nurses and doctors in t t 
tes Entire eradication of tl irce Oo 
dness—once the most } It ( ll cause 
d to be smentif« vi ‘ t requen 
ong children entering the 
liminished each ye i { 
! less than twenty) ye 
By means of a special , 
ehildret Lie we1ely ible ‘ ‘ | 
me accuracy, the visio! t « ren to 
read the letters on the charts used 1 
he report mention The rht of childre 
ing as three and four vears has been suck 
illv tested in th Wi 1 in cases Col 
tions requiring immediate attention have bec 
covered and remedied 
Two classes for school children with seriou 
fective vision, started fifteen years ago, have 
own into 318 iwht-saving classe through 
it the country in a specialized field of ed 
on to-day, the report says. Through the usé 
large type books, movable desks, ide: 
ing and special teaching methods, children with 
ttle vision are not only given the same sort o 
lucation that children with full vision receive 
it they are taught how to conserve their ré 
aining sight The society estimates that ay 
oximately five thousand such elasse are 
eeded in the United States 
‘Through a que tionnaire addre ed to du 
ial plants, the national society together witl 
e National Safety Council endeavored t 
rtain for the first time the tances in whicl 
es have bee n saved in indu try througn the 
e of mechanical safety devices,” the report 
ays “The experience ol 583 industria p 
employing more than 578,000 men dv el 
during the years 1926 and 1927, indicates t 
the two-year period 2,757 mer 1 wome! 
vere saved from serious injury or total blir 
s in both eyes, and 4,654 wer ed 
serious mjury or tota] blindness lI one eve 
Detailed information regarding tl tud 
available later. During the vear 1928 
900,000 pieces of literature were circulated by 


‘ 


( 


1 
t 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


REMEDIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN 
One of the most disturbing problems which 
teacher-training institutions have to face is the 
low level of achievement exhibited by a consid- 
erable proportion of the freshmen who present 


themselves as candidates for training. In or- 


to mean curriculum retrenchment; on the ot 
hand, we must expect further curriculum 
pansion. Notwithstanding the disciplinary 
ception which has so long dominated col] 
education, the public school ean justify 
only in terms of meeting social needs. <A 
ciety grows in complexity the publie school 


TABLE I 


SHOWING PERCENTAGE RECORD MADE BY COLLEGE FRESHMEN IN A PRELIMINARY 


Field of learning surveyed together with the author 
of the survey test 


1. Silent reading (Monroe) 

2. Spelling (Guiler) 

3. Composition (Hudelson) 

4. Punctuation (Guiler-Henry) 

5. Handwriting (Ayres) 

6. American history (Gregory) 

7. Arithmetical computation (Monroe) 

8. Arithmetical problem-solving (Buckingham) 

9. Informational geography of the U. S. (Bucking 
ham-Stevenson ) 


der to give the reader some adequate idea of 
the nature and extent of the 
freshmen in one of the state teacher-training 
schools of Ohio, the accompanying statistical 


deficiencies of 


summary is presented. 

The situation depicted in the statistical sum- 
mary given above presents a common problem 
and responsibility for public schools and col- 
leges alike. The low achievement seems to be 
due, in the main, to four sets of circumstances. 
These are found in the nature of the learner, 
the school organization, the curriculum and the 
teaching. Let 
to what extent the causes of poor performance 
are Individual differences, 
in so far as they are due to biological in- 
heritanece, are definite and fixed by nature; 
hence, this cause of poor achievement can not 


us, therefore, seek to discover 


removable causes. 


be removed for the present generation of learn- 


ers. . 
Certain modifications in our school organiza- 
tion should prove helpful in improving the qual- 
ity of the school product. 
learners into ability groups is a case in point. 
Certain curricular changes also prove helpful. 
These changes, however, must not be interpreted 


The classification of 


SURVEY 


Percentage of students below the standard of + 
grades listed below 


12 11 10 y 5 i 
341 37 29 28 16 ll 7 
331 2 27 15 12 3 2 
120 82 72 39 12 12 2 
281 79 62 45 31 
119 18 18 
108 83 56 
282 23 12 
108 69 50 
108 20 1] 


be called upon to train each sueceeding gen 
tion for intelligent participation in a const: 
increasing range of functions. The reaction 
who would take us back to a two or three su 
ject school needs to get a better perspectiv: 
his twentieth century world. All of us ne 
realize that the type of school which so 
maintains must be conditioned and modified 
the type of society to which the individual 1 
make Henee, the eurri 
changes which may be expected will come in t 


adaptations. 


form of a closer integration of school with 
cial life and in terms of a clearer definitio: 
educational objectives and learning procedure: 
Our greatest hope for improving the qua! 
of the school product lies in the improvem« 
of teaching. We ean greatly reduce failure | 
means of an improved teaching technique t! 
will first discover learning difficulties and ther 
overcome them by means of careful analys 
and appropriate remedial instruction. T! 
trend of American education is clearly in 
direction of individualized group instruct! 
despite the many notable efforts that have bee 
made to administer schools on an individua 


basis. Because of our commitment to gr 




















ach individual in the mass. 


W acl 


ation of Miami University. 


n and retesting. 
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tion and beeause of individual differences 


pacity to learn, the greatest single problem 
] 


adm of learning is how to 
Our great- 
erefore, for helping the individual 
ievement seems to lie in the identi- 
nd analysis of his learning difficulties, 
finding ways of administering individu 
nedial instruction in the group. 

s pertinent at this point to outline a 


tion plan for weak freshmen which has 


ed for the past three years in the school 


remedl 


The 


rogram covers the units of learning 
ré listed below. 

h- l spelling nunetuatior eanital 
piisii. pesos, pul aviv, apita 


structure a 


handwriting, sentence 


atical usage; (b) composition. 


netic: (a) fundamental processes 
tion to integers, fractions and decimals; 


oblem-solving. 


steps of procedure govern the adminis- 


of each unit. These are preliminary 


individualized remedial in- 


ic testing, 


The preliminary test 


rves to discover students who are below 











idard of their class and to identify th 


ses; the function of the remedial in 


yn is to overcome individual weaknesses; 


testing serves to measure improvement 
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and to diseover deficiencmes of students who hav 
not mastered the learning unit. 
After the weak students in any unit are dis 


covered and their weaknesses are identified, 


they are provided with copies of a “Student's 


\W ork book,” 


remedial help at their points of weakness 


which provides a follow-up of 

ain features of each type of wi 
record of the student’s disabilities, definite 
much self-teaching and 
ls. The bur 
den of the remedial help is borne bv the work 
book. 


Reports on two of the units are given belov 


of remedial instruction, 


n abundance ot practice materia 


Each was prepared to show (a) how the wi 
) how the remed 


the 


students were selected, ( 


work was administered and (c) amount ¢« 
provement that was attained 


I. RemepiaL INSTRUCTION IN 
A. Selection of students. i. 
survey of spelling ability was made by means of 


the Guiler preliminary spelling test 


sists of fifty words selected from the 2,936 

words in most common use and sealed on thi 

basis of difficulty. 2. The students who fell b 
vy the standard for college freshmen (i. 


ore ol 45) were selected as “ho pital” stu 


B. Administration of remedial instruction. 1 


TABLE II 


SHOWING GROUP IM 


s of the preliminary test 


words 
i Frequency 
tly Grade 
9 College 
29 freshma 
9 12 
26 1] 
16 10 
10 4 
4 8 
1 7 
1 6 
— 5 
+ ? 


al 138 . 


words 


40.7 


number of Median point 


Pereentage of 


1 correctly 


Grade star 


The spelling difficulties of each weak student 

IN PELLIN( 

Results of th t 

is No. of words 
r ] ] x 
spell Frequ y 
Score correctly 

=0 ; 
45 is 
44 4( ) 
42 +4 
40 $° 
39 1() 
tf) — { 
24 , 
28 ] 
990 

Total 138 

7.1 Median nu wo! 
7.4 spel tly 47.8 
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to spell 
rds whi n com prise 
W ork-book 
rganized tl 


2. The words 


in Spel 


; 
“oO 


d in part 


rABLE 
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means of the Guiler-Henry preliminary 
and diagnostic test 


fell 


rrade 


ion 2 | f 


of 92 (se 


in punctuat 


Ss who below a score 


standards ) were selected 


Ii 


pital” 


i 


tor 


; ] + 
tudents. 


Ill 


IMPROVEMENT 


the 
ol 


were 
be« 


troublesome 


one then marked in part two so t 


list 


was made to 


student’s individual 
An effort 


tudent a sense of responsibil- 


latter ume the 
words. 3 
In each 
ity for accurate spelling. 4. The students were 
trained in the technique of learning to spell. 5. 
They felt that their 
word-lists had been mastered. 
Table II shows the amount 


were retested when they 


C. Improvement. 


of improvement that was made by the 138 stu- 


dents comprising the “hospital” group. Four- 
teen students made a perfect score. The median 
point gain was 7.1. This represents a percent- 


of 17.4 


grade standard 


is 


age gain Interpreted on the basis of 


this gain means that the group 
as a whole was raised from tenth-grade ability 
to a level far above that of the average college 


freshman. 


EMEDIAL INSTRUCT! PUNCTUATION 


mm of students. 1. A preliminary 


survey of punctuation usage was ! 


B. Administrati 
The individual difficulties of the 
were diagnosed by means of the test ment 
above. 2. The students were then provide d 
a “Student’s Work-book 


and their individual diffieulties 


1n 


cople s ol 


were 


tion,” 


lad 


Or 
corded 


own difficulties by means of the self-te: 


and practice material which the work-book p 


They were retested whenever the) 
that their difficulties had been overcome 
Table Ill 
hat was 
the 
The median point gain was 24.4 
ot 


vides. 4. 
C. Improvement shows 
o! 


students 


amount lmprovement t 


eighty comprising 
group. 
28.6. 

this 


signifies an improvement trom ninth-grad 


represents a percentage gain 


preted in terms of grade standard 


ity to that of the average college sophomor 
WALTER SCRIBN! 
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n of remedial instruction. 


“hosp ‘ 


? 


l. 


weak students 


De They then attempted to master theu 








